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PREFACE 


'H O' the Name of the 
Great and Immortal Dr. 
Soor, is of ſufficient Au- 
thority 1 
his Writings, and the beſt and 
fureſt way for the following Col- 
lection to obtain Credit and Re- 
putation with the Reader, is to 
make it gain upon his Attention 
and Eſteem, without any need- 
leſs Introduction in its Behalf; 
the Reaſons of making it Pub- 
lick may not be unneceſſary to 


be * e in all * 


3 they 


in itſelf to recommend 


7 
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” 
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PREFACE: 


they may be required at the Pub- 
liſher's Hands. 3 


And here the Proprietors of 
this moſt Excellent Divine's 
Works, are to be given to un- 
derſtand, that there has been no 
View had in this Collection to 
any Injury, but rather to the 
Ad vantage which will thereby 
accrue to them; for tho' it may 
in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to have 
pick d the choiceſt Flowers out 
of their inexhauſtible Garden of 
Rhetorick, and Omnifarions Hru- 
dition; yet, by leaving the Plants 
from whence they grow unrooted 
up, it muſt infallibly be a means 
of a much greater reſort to that 

Evangelical Paradiſe, whence no 
one can return without a Survey 
. and 
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PREFACE 


and Taſte of New Beauties and 


Pleaſures =» 


f The Bulk of Learned and 
s Il Voluminous "Tracts very often 
proves the occaſion of their be- 
ing laid aſide, and unregarded; 
by which unfortunate Neglect, 
the greateſt part of Mankind is 
7 Þ ata loſs for Improvements from 
7 | them: For, let the Elegancies of 
their Expreſſions, the Copicuſ- 
= 
g 


neſs of their Stile, the Redun- 


dancy of their Fancy, and the 


Powerfulneſs of their Arguments 


; | ſhine forth with never ſo much 
IHrigbitneſ and Strength, the Price 


| thoſe Tracts are ſet up at, will 


in making enquiries into them. 
Whereas, if they were drawn in- 
: 8 to 


of courſe abate of their Ardour, 
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PREFACE. 
to a narrower compaſs, and ra- 
ted lower, they would be bought 
and read more Univerſally; and 
a Barrow and a Tillotſon would 
be as generally recety'd, as they 
are admired and applauded. 


To this end, a for no other, 
this Epitome comes forth, by ſo 
much the more valuable, ated ca- 
pable of being imprinted on the 
Memory and the Underſtanding, 
by how much the more ſhorten'd 
and abridg'd, tho' in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to Fr the Author of none 
of Ins moſt valuable Perfections 
_of Wit, Oratory or Learning: 
So that not only Perſons of mean 
Abilities, both of Pockets and 
Parts, may be better'd and in- 
racted at a * pen but 


even 


PREFACE. 
even Clergymen and Scholars 
may, from hence, add to their 


. by a conciſe Me- 
thod, at one view, learn to digeſt | 
their Diſcourſes into open and 
adequate Periods, and illuſtrate 
their Deſcriptions and Chara- 
ters by the moſt ſignificant and 


happy turns of Expreſſion. 


So much has been thought pro- 
er to be ſaid in Defence of the 
eſign. As to the Work, it wall 
ſpe ak for itſelf, when the Rea- 
1 4 is told, that it is entirely a 
Collection from the above-men- 
tion d Author, of whom nothing 
can be more fully ſpoken to his 
Praiſe, than what has been ſaid 
by the beſt Judge of Wit, Rea- 
ſon and Learning in his Writings 

. call'd 


at 

ph —— © Its 
U 1 ' U 
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P NE FACE. 
call d the Tatler, No. 208, Vol. 
4. Where ſpeaking of one of the 
| Diſcourſes made by the Doctor at 
| Court, upon the ways of Plea- 
= ſantneſs he gives this ſhort but 

full Character of it, and him, 
thus emphatically, The charming 
Difeourſe has in it, whatever Wit 
and Wiſdom can put together. This: 
Gentleman has a Talent of making 
all u Faculties. bear to the great 
End of his hallowed Profe Aon. 
11 055 Genius | He is the better 
Man fir being a . t. The beſt 
way 10 Praiſe © this Attbor 1 45 70 
25 e 8 2372 Ft 


Maxims, Characters, &C. 


RISTOTLE ſays, That were it poſſible to 
put a Young Man's Eye into an Old Man's 
Head, he would ſee as plainly and as clearly 
as the other, ſo, could we infuſe the Inclina- 
tions and Principles of a Vertuous Perſon into him 
that Proſecutes his Debauches with the greateſt 
Keenneſs of Deſire, and ſenſe of Delight, he would 
loath and reject them as heartily as he now purſues 
them. : "On 

Diogenes being àsk'd at a Feaſt why he did not 
continue eating as the reſt, anſwer'd him that ask'd 
him with another Queſtion, Pray why do you eat ? 

Why? Says he, for my Pleaſure. Why ſo ſays Dio- 
genes do I abſtain from my Vice: And therefore 
the vain, the vicious, and luxurious Perſon argues 
at an high rate of Inconſequence, when he makes 


his particular Deſires, the general Meaſure of other 
Men's Delights. 


Adam's Happineſs in the State of Innocence, com- 
ard with our fallen State. 


E came into the World a Philoſopher, which 
ſufficiently appear'd by his writing the Na- 

ture of Things upon their Names ; he could view 
Eſſences in themſelves, and read Forms without the 
Comment of their ae Properties; he could 
ſee 


TI 


ſee Conſequents yet dormant in their Principles, 
and Effects yet unborn, and in the Womb of their 
Cauſes: His Underftanding could almoſt pierce in- 
to future Contingents ; his Conjectures improving 
even to Prophecy, or the certainties of Prediction: 
Till his Fall, he was ignorant of nothing but Sin, 
or at leaſt it reſted in the Notion without the ſmart 
of Experiment. Could any Difficulty have been 
propos d, the Reſolution would have beer as early 
as the Propoſal ; it could not have had time to ſet- 
tle into Doubt. Like a better Archimedes, the Iſ- 
ſue of all his enquiries WAS an zn, AN jvorzz,. I have 
found it, I have found it, the Offspring of his Brain 
without the {wear of his Brow : Study was not then 
a Duty ; Night-watchings were needleſs ; the light 
of Reaſon wanted not the affiſtance of a Candle. 
This is the Doom of falley Man, to labour in the 
Fire, to ſeek Truth 72 Nn o, to exhauſt his 
Time and impair his Health, and perhaps to ſpin out 
his Days, and himſelf into one pityful, controverted 
concluſion. There was then no poring, no ſtrugling 
with Memory, no firaining for Invention. His Facul- 
ties were quick and expedite ; they anſwer'd with- 
out knocking ; they were ready upon the firſt 
Summons; there was freedom and firmneſs in all 
their Operations. Tho' 'tis as difficult for us who 
date our Ignorance from our firſt Beginning, and 
were ſtill bred up with the ſame Infirmities about 
us, with which we were born, to raiſe our Thoughts 
and Imaginations to thoſe Intellectual Perfections 
that attended our Nature in the Time of Innocence, 
as it is for a Peaſant bred up in the Obſcurities of 
a Cottage, to fancy in his Mind the unſeen Splen- 
dors of a Court. But by rateing Poſitives by their 
Privatives, and other Acts of Reaſon, by which Diſ- 
courſe ſupplies the want of the Reports of Senſe, 
we may colle& the Excellence of the Underſtand- 
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ing then, by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and gueſs at the ſtatelineſs of the Building, by the 
Magnificence of its Ruins. All thoſe Arts, Rarities 
and Inventions, which vulgar Minds gaze at, the 
Iugenious purſue, and all admire, are but the Re- 
licts of an Intellect defac'd with Sin and Time. 
We admire it now, only as Antiquaries do a piece 
of old Coin, for the ſtamp it once bore, and not 
for thoſe vaniſhing Lineaments, and diſappearing 
Draughts that remain upon it at preſent. And 
certainly, that muſt needs have been very glorious, 
the decays of which are ſo admirable. He that is 
Comely when Old and Decripid, ſurely was very 
Beautiful when he was Young. An Ariſtotle was 
but the Rubbiſh of an Adam, and Athens but the 
Rudiments of Paradiſe. SHES. 

The leading Affection of all the Paſſions is Love; 
the great Inſtrument, and Engine of Nature ; the 
Bond and Cement of Socicty ; the Spring and Spi- 
rit of the Univerſe. Love is ſuch an Affection, as 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be in the Soul, as 
the Soul to be in that. It is the whole Man wrapt 
up into one Deſire ; all the Powers, Vigour and 
Facultics of the Soul abridg'd into one Inclination: 
And it is of that active and reſtleſs Nature, that it 
muſt of neceſſity exert itſelf; and like the Fire, to 
which it has been ſo often compar'd, it is not a free 
Agent, to chuſe whether it will heat or no, but it 
ſtreams forth by natural Reſults, and unavoidable 
Emanations; ſo that it will faſten upon an Inferi- 
our unſuitable Object, rather than none at all. 
The Soul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, than to 
Love ; and like the Vine, it withers and dies, if it 
has nothing to embrace. 

The Word Liberty of Conſcience is much abugd for 
Defence of it, becauſe not well underſtood. Every 
Man may have Liberty of Conſcience, to think and 
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judge as he pleaſes: The Reaſon is, becauſe Con- 
{ſcience bounding itſeif within the Thoughts, is of 
rn Concernment, and the Cognizance of theſe 

elongs only to God; but when an Opinion is pub- 
liſh'd, it concerns all that hear it; and the Publick 
being endamag'd by it, it becomes puniſhable by 
the Magiſtrate, to whom the Care of the Publick is 
Intruſted. 

An Old Malefactor in his Execution at the Gal- 
lows, made no other Confeſſion than this, © That 
c he had very jocundly paſs'd over his Life in ſuch 
« Courſes, and that he who would not for Fifty Years 
& Pleaſure, endure half an Hours Pain, deſerv'd 
* todie a worſe Death than himſelf.” Queſtion- 
leſs, this Man was not ignorant before that there 
were ſuch things as Laws, Aſſizes, and Gallows ; 
but had he confider'd, and believed the Terrors of 
another World, he might probably have found a 
fairer Paſſage out of this. If there was not a Mi- 
niſter in every Pariſh, you would quickly find Cauſe 
to increaſe the Number of Conſtables. | 
The weakneſs of the Turkiſh Religion appears, 
from its urging Obedience from the Promiſe of ſuch 
abſurd Rewards, as that after Death, they ſhould 
have Palaces, Gardens, beautiful Women, with all 
the Luxury that could be: As if thoſe Things that 
were the Occaſions and Incentives of Sin in this 
World could be the Rewards of Holineſs in the other. 
The Works and Writings of learned Men may 
be borrowed but not their Abilities. | 
That Man is truly worthy of Applauſe that owes 
2 Promotion to his Merit, and his Merit to him- 
21 ae FED) N 
A blind Man, ſitting in the Chimney Corner, is 
pardonable enough, but fitting at the Helm he is 
intollerable. If Men will be ignorant and illite- 
rate, let them be ſo in private and to themſelves, 
and not ſet their Defects in an high Place, to make 
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hem viſible and conſpicuous. If Owls will not be 
booted at, let them keep cloſe within the Tree, 
and not Perch upon the upper Boughs. | 

No wonder that the Doctrines of Chriſtianity at 
their being firſt broach'd, made a ſtrange Buſtle 
nd Diſturbance in the World, which then ſat eaſy 


land warm in the free enjoyment of their Luſts, or- 


dering Matters ſo, that they put a Trick upon the 
great Rule of Vertue, the Law, and made a ſhift to 
think themſelves guiltleſs, in ſpite of all their Sins; 
to break the Precept, and at the ſame time to baf- 
fle the Curſe. 

Truth is a great ſtroyg-Hold, barr'd and fortify'd 
by God and Nature, and Diligence, is properly the 
Underſtanding's laying Siege to it: So that as in a 
kind of Warfare, it muſt be perpetually upon the 
watch, obſerving all the Avenues and Paſſes to it, 
and accordingly making its approaches, ſometimes it 
thinks it gains a Point, and preſently again it finds 
itſelf baffled and beaten off; yet ſtill it renews the 
Onſet, attacks the Difficulty afreſh, plants this Rea- 
ſoning, and that Argument, this Conſequence and 
that Diſtinction, like ſo many Intellectual Batteries, 
till at length it forces a Way and Paſſage into the 
Obſtinate incloſed Truth, that ſo long withſtood 
and defy'd all its Aſſaults. 

Laborious and Vexatious are the Inqueſts that the 
Soul muſt make after Science: For Truth like a 


\ ftately Dame will not be ſeen, nor ſhew herſelf at 


the firſt Viſit, nor match with the Underſtand- 
ing upon an ordinary Courtſhip or Addreſs. Long 
and tedious Attendances muſt be given, and the 
hardeſt Fatigues endured and digeſted : Nor did 
ever the moſt pregnant Wit in the World bring 
forth any thing great and laſting, or conſiderable, 
without ſome Pain and Travail, ſome Pangs and 
Throws before the Delivery. 

S . ' „ bs | , 1 Affection 
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Affection is ſtill a Briber of the ſudgment, and i 1 
is hard for a Man to admit a Reaſon againſt thei \ 
Thing he loves, or to confeſs the force of an Argu- 8 


ment againſt an Intereſt. 
It is impoſſible for a Man engaged in any wicked 
way to have a clear Underſtanding of it, and a quiet 

Mind together. 

It looks like an Indulgence of Nature to give us 
Pride, that after ſne had taken ſuch wiſe Care to fit 
the Organs of the Body for our Happineſs and Con- 
venience, we might be deliver'd from the Trouble 
of knowing our own Imperfections. 

Pride hath à greater ſhare than Goodneſs in the 
Reproofs we give other People for their Faults; and 
we chide them not ſo much with a Deſign to mend 
them, as to make them believe that we our ſelves 
are not guilty of them. 

We promiſe in proportion to our Hopes, and we 
hope in-proportion to our Fears. 

Intereſt ſpeaks and acts all ſorts of Parts; nay, 
even that of a Man that hath no regard at all to In- 
tenalt; 

If we had no Defects of our own, we ſhould not 
take half ſo much Satisfaction in obſerving thoſe of 
other People. | 

A Proud Man can never be a loſer, no not even 
then when he renounces his Pride. 

- Philoſophy finds it an eaſie Matter to vanquiſh 
aſt and future Evils, but the preſent are common- Wl 
ly too hard for it. ; 

No Body is ſo weak, but he is ſtrong enough to 
bear the Misfortunes that he does not feel, 

Moderation is a Fear of falling into that Envy 
and Contempt, which thoſe who grow giddy with 
their own good Fortune, moſt juſtly draw upon 
themſclves : It is a kind of Boaſting the greatneſs 
of our Mind; and in ſhort, the Moderation of Men 
in the moſt exalted Fortunes, is a Deſire to be 

thought 


1 

ought above thoſe Things that have rais d them 
d high. | 
Whar ſome People take for Vertue, is frequently 
othing elſe but the Concurrence of ſeveral Actions, 
nd ſeveral Aims ; which either their own Induſtry 
r Fortune for them contrives to bring together': 
nd we are all much miſtaken, if we think that Men 
re always Stout from a Principle of Valour, or 
omen Chaſte from a Principle of Modeſty. 
When a Man has travel'd never ſo: far, and diſ- 
over d never ſo much in the World of Love, 
ret {till the Terra incognita will take up a confidera- 
dle part of the Map. 12.0 15468 

The common way to do ones Bufineſs, and xiſe 
n the World, is to uſe all poſſible Means of Per- 
uading People that our Buſineſs is done already. 
Every Body complains of the want of Memory, 
but you will never find any one to complain of the 
eakneſs of his Judgment. | 

Old Folks loye mightily to give good Advice, 
decauſe this makes them ſome ſort of Amends, for 
Peing incapable now of ſetting Ill Examples. 
Men and Actions are like Objects of Sight, a 
ave their nice Points of being diſtinctly diſcern d. 
Some you muſt come very near to, to judge of 
hem exactly, and others are better ſeen at a greater 
diſtance. £78 
The reſiſtance we make to our Paſſions, is owing 
o their H/eakn:ſs more than our Strength. 2 
on WW The being a Blockhead is ſometimes the beſt ſo- 
Furity againſt being impos'd upon by a Man of 


Ht, | | | 
Men becomè ridiculous, not ſo much for the 
Qualities they have, as thoſe they would be thought 
o have, when they really have them not. 2 
As great Hits have a peculiar Facuſty of ſaying g 
great deal in a little, ſo half witted Fellows have 4 
Talent of Talking mich, and yet ſaying Nothing. 2 
| E 
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Wie are beholding to Nature for Worth and 


Parts, but it is to Fortune that we owe the Oppor- 
tunities of exerting them. ts | 

It is eaſier for a Man to be thought fit for an Em- 
ployment which he hath not, than for one that he 
ſtands already poſſeſs d of, and is his proper Poſt. 
duch ever was, and will be the Temper of the 
generality of Mankind, that while I ſend Men for 
Pleaſure to Religion, I cannot but expect, that they 
will look upon me, as only having a mind to be 
Pleaſant with them my ſelf. Nor are Men to be 
worded into new Tempers and Conſtitutions; and 
he that thinks, that any one can perſuade, but he 
that made the World, will find that he does not 


well * underſtand it. Epiſt. Ded. to the E. of Clar-Y 
endon, before his Sermon at Court upon, Her way | 


are ways of Pleaſantneſs. 


The Deſcription of the Pleaſure belonging to 
a good Conſcience. 


ITI is ſuch a Pleaſure as never ſatiates or wearies 
1 It properly affects the Spirit, and a Spirit feels 
no Wearineſs as being privileged from the Cauſes of 
it. It will not drop, but pour in Oyl upon 2 
wounded Heart ; and 1s there any Pleaſure com- 

arable to that which ſprings from hence ? The 
— of Conſcience is not only greater than al 
other Pleaſures, but may alſo ſerve inſtead of them 
for they only pleaſe and affect the Mind in Tranſitu, 


in the pitiful narrow Compaſs of actual Fruition; 


whereas that of Conſcience, entertains and feeds it 
a long time after with durable, laſting Reflections. 
It is ſuch a Pleaſure as is in no Man's Power, but 
only in his that has it ; ſo that he that has the Pro- 
perty, may be alſo ſure of the Perpetuity. It is 
not only out of the reach of an outward Violence, 
but even thoſe things alſo that make a much cloſer 
< . R Impreſſion 
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Impreſſion upon us, which after the irreſiſtible 
Decays of Nature, have yet no Influenge at all 
upon this. For when Age itſelf, which of all 
Things in the World will not be baffled or 
defy'd, ſhall begin to arreſt, ſeize, and remind 
us of our Mortality, by Pains, Aches, Dead- 
neſs of Limbs, and Dulneſs of Senſes, yet then 
the Pleaſure of the Mind ſhall be in its full Youth, 
Vigour, and Freſhneſs. A Palſie may as well ſhake 
an Oak, or a Feaver dry up a Fountain, as either 
of them ſhake, dry up, or impair the Delight of 
Conſcience. For it lives within, it centers in the 
Heart, it grows into the very Subſtance of the 
Soul, ſo that it accompanies a Man to his Grave; 
he never out- lives it, and that for this Cauſe only, 
becauſe he cannot out-live himſelf. 


The Pleaſure of the Epicure compar'd with it. 


OW ſhort of this are the Delights of the 
Epicure ? How valtly diſproportionate are 


the Pleaſures of the eating and the thinking Man? 


Indeed, as different as the Silence of an Archimedes 
in the ſtudy of a Problem, and the ſtillneſs of a Sow 
at her Waſh. Do not the Pleaſures of a Voluptu- 
ous Man expire while they ſatisfie ; and after a few 
Minutes Refreſhment, determine in loathing and 
unquietneſs? How ſhort is the interval between a 


Pleaſure and a Burthen? How undiſcernable the 
9 Tranſition from one to the other? Pleaſure dwells 


no longer upon the Appetite, than the Neceffities 
of Nature, which are quickly and eaſily provided 
for ; and then all that follows is a Load and Op- 
preſſion. Every Morſel to a ſatisfy'd Hunger, is 
only a new Labour to a tir'd Digeſtion ; every 
Draught to him that has quench'd his Thirſt, is but 


a further quenching of Nature; a Proviſion. for 


Rheum 


\ 4A 


| Cru) 
Rheum and Diſeaſes, a drowning of the quickneſs 
and actiyuty of the Spirits. 

He that prolongs his Meals, and facrifices his 
time, as well as his other Conveniencies, to his 
Luxury, how quickly does he out-ſit his Pleauſure ? 
And then how 1s all the following Time beſtow'd | 
upon Ceremony and Surfeit? Till at length, after 
a long Fatigue of cating and drinking, and babling, 
he concludes the great Work of Dining gentcely, 
and ſo makes a ſhift to riſe from Table, that he 
may lie down upon his Bed; where, after he has | 
ſlept himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much a 
do, he ſtaggers to his Table again, and there acts 
over the ſame Brutiſh Scene. So that he that paſ- 
ſes his whole Life in a dozed Condition, between 
Sleeping and Waking, with a kind of Drowzineſs 
and Confuſion upon his Senſes; which what Plea- 
ſure it can be is hard to conceive: All that is of it 
dwells upon the Tip of his Tongue, and within the 
compaſs of his Palate ; a worthy Prize for a Man 
to purchaſe with the loſs of his Time, his Reaſon, 
and Himſelf. | 

Run over the whole Circle of all Earthly Plea- 
ſures, and I dare affirm, That had not God'ſecur'd 
a Man a ſolid Pleaſure from his own Actions, after 
he. had roled from one to another, and enjoy'd 
them all, he would be forc'd to complain, that ei- 
ther they were not indeed Pleaſures, or that Plea- 


ſure was not Satisfaction. 
Popiſh Diſcipline ridicul'd. 


F the ways of Religion are ways of Pleaſaatneſs, 

1 than ſuch as are not ways of Pleaſantneſs, are 
not truly and properly ways of Religion; upon 
which ground it is eaſie to ſee what Judgment is to 
be. paſs'd upon all thoſe affected, uncommanded, 
abjur'd Auſterities ſo much priz'd, and exercis'd by 
| ſome 
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ſome of the Romiſh Profeſſion. Pilgrimages, going bare- 
foot; Hair, Shirts and Whips, with other ſuch Goſ- 
pel Artillery, are their only Helps to Devotion : 
Things never enjoyn'd, either by the Praphets un- 
der the Jewiſh, or by the Apoſtles under the Chri- 
ſtian Occonomy ; who yet ſurely underſtood the 
proper, and the moſt efficacious Inſtruments of 
Piety, as well as any Confeſſor or Fryar of all the 
Order of St. Francis, or any Caſuiſt whatſoever. 
It ſeems that with them, a Man ſometimes cannot 
be a Penitent, unleſs he -alſo turns Vagabond, and 
foots it to Jeruſalem, or wanders over this, or that 
Part of the World, to viſit the Shrine of ſuch, or 
ſuch a pretended Saint, though perhaps, in his 
Life, ten times more ridiculous than themſelves : 
Thus, that which was Cain's Curſe, is become their 
Religion. He that thinks to expiate a Sin by going 
barefoot, only makes one Folly the Atonement for ano- 
ther. Paul indeed was ſcourg'd and beaten by the 
ews, but we never read that he beat or ſcourg'd 
himſelf. And if they think, that his keeping under 
of his Body imports ſo much, they muſt firſt prove, 
That the Body cannot be kept under by a Vertuous 
Mind, and that the Mind cannot be made Vertu- 
ous but by a Scourge ; and conſequently, That 
Thongs and Mßpip-Cord are means of Grace, and 
things neceſſary to Salvation. The truth 1s, if 
Men's Religion lies no deeper than their Skin, it is 
poſſible that they may ſcourge themſelves into very 
great Improvements. But they will find that bodi- 
ly Exerciſe touches not the Soul; and that neither 
Pride, nor Luft, nor Covetouſneſs, nor any other 
Vice was ever mortify'd by Corporal Diicipline ? 
'Tis not the Back, but the Heart muſt bleed for 
Sin; and conſequently, that in this whole Courſe 
they are like Men out of their way, let them laſh 
on never ſo faſt, they are not at all the nearer their 
Journeys end. And howſoever they deceive them- 
C 2 ſelves 
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ſelves and others, they may as well expect to bring 

a Cart, as a Soul to Heaven by this Means. 

Jo exhort Men to be Religious, is only in o- 
ther Words, to exhort them to take their Pleaſure. 
A Pleaſure, high, rational, and angelical: A Plea- 
ſure embaſed with no appendant ſting, no conſe- 
quent Loathing, no. Remorſe or bitter Farewells ; 
but ſuch an one, as being Honey in the Mouth, 
never turns to Gall or Gravel in the Belly. A Plea- 
ſure made for the Soul, and the Soul for that, ſui- 
table to its Spirituality, and equa] to all its Capa- 
cities. Such an one as grows freſher upon Enjoy- 
ment, and though continually fed upon, yet is ne- 
ver devourd. A Pleaſure that a Man may call as 
properly his own, as his Soul and his Conſcience, 
neither liable to Accident, nor expos'd to Injury. 
It is the Fore-taſte of Heaven, as the Earneſt of 
Eternity. In a Word, it is ſuch an one, as being 
begun in Grace, paſſes into Glory, Bleſſedneſs and 
Immortality, and thoſe Pleaſures, that neither Eye 
has ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor has it enter d into the 
Heart of Man to conceive, 


The Creation of Man. . 


S it is reaſonable to imagine, That there is 
more of Deſign, and conſequently more of 
Pertection in the laſt Work, we have God here gi- 
ving his laſt ſtroke, and ſumming up all into Man; 
the Whole into a Part, the Univerſe into an Indivi- 
dual: So that whereas in other Creatures we have 
but the Trace of his Footſteps, in Man we have the 
Draught of his Hand. In him were united all the 
ſcatter'd Perfections of the Creature; alt the Graces 
and Ornaments, all the Airs and Features of Being 
were abridg'd into this ſmall, yet full Syſtem of Na- 
ture and Divinity, as we might well imagine that 
the great Artificer would be more than ordinarily ex- 
act in drawing his own Picture. 


Ca] 


The State of Adam's Underſtanding before : 
the Fall. B's 


IS Underſtanding was then ſublime, clear and 
| aſpiring ; and, as it were, the Soul's upper 
Region, lofty and ſerene, free from the Vapours and 
Diſturbances of the inferior Affections. It was the 
cading, controuling Faculty; all the Paſſions wore 
he Colours of Reaſon ; it did not ſo much perſuade, 
as command; it was not Conſul but Dictator. Diſ- 
ourſe was then almoſt as quick as Intuition; it was 
imble in propoſing, firm in concluding ; it could 
ooner determine than now it can diſpute. Like the 
zun it had both Light and Agility: It knew no Reſt 
ut in Motion, no Quiet but in Activity. It did 
ot ſo. properly apprehend as irradiate the Object. 
ot ſo much find as make Things intelligible. It 
id arbitrate upon the ſeveral Reports of Senſe and 
Il the Varieties of Imagination: Not like a drowſy 
udge only Hearing, but alſo Dire&ing their Ver- 
ict. In Sum, it was vegete, quick and * o- 
Nen as the Day, untainted as the Morning, full of 
Wc Innocence and Sprightlineſs of Youth. It gave 
e Soul a bright and a full View into all Things; 
id was not only a Window, but itſelt the Proſpect. 
Wrictly, There is as much Difference between the 
ear Repreſentations of the Underſtanding then, 
d the obſcure Diſcoveries it makes now, as there 
between the Proſpe& of a Caſement, and of 2 
ey-Hole. 8 5 


The State of his Will before the Fall. 


HE Will was then ductile and pliant to all the 
| Motions of right Reaſon ; it met the Dictates 
a Clarify'd Underſtanding half way; and the ac- 
Informatioꝝs of the Intellect filling the paſſive Ne- 
ception 
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: | The State of his Paſſions before the Fall. 


A to that of Anger, if we may bring it under 
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ception of the Will, like Form cloſing with Matter, 
grew actuate into a Third, and diſtin& Perfection of 
Practice. The Underſtanding of the Will never diſ- 
agreed, for the Propoſals of the one never thwart- 
ed the Inclinations of the other. Yet neither did the 
Will ſervilely attend upon the Underſtanding, but as 
a Favourite does upon his Prince, where the Ser— 
vice is Privilege and Preferment: Or as Solomon's 
Servants waited upon him, it admired its Wiſdom, 
and heard its prudent. Dictates and Counſels, both 
the Direction and theReward of its Obedience. It 
is indeed the Nature of this Faculty to follow a ſu- 
periour Guide, to be drawn by the Intelle& ; but 
then it was drawn as a Triumphant Chariot, which] 
at the ſame time both follous and triumphs ; while 
it obey'd this, it commanded the other Faculties 
It was ſubordinate, not enſlav'd to the Under- 
ſtanding : Not as a Servant to a Maſter, bur as: 
Queen to her King, who both acknowledges a Sul. 
geftion, and yet retains a Majeſty. 
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I this Head. This alſo as unruly now it 18 
yet then it vented itſelf by the Meaſures of Rea 
ſon. - There was no ſuch thing as the Tranſports of 
Malice, or the Violences of Revenge; no rendrinf 
Evil for Evil, when Evil was truly a Nox-entity, an 
no where to be found. Anger then was like th 
Sword of Juſtice, keen, but innocent and right 
ous ; it always eſpous d God's Honour, and neve 
kindled upon any thing but in order to Sacritic: 
It ſparkled like the Coal upon the Altar, with th 
Fervours of Piety, the Heats of Devotion, the Sa! 
lies and Vibrations of a harmleſs Activity. In try 
next Place for the lightſome Paſſion of Joy: It v 
not that which now. uſurps this Name; that eu 
Abele; vani 
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vaniſhing, ſuperficial Thing that only aids the Appre- 
henſion, and plays upon the Surface of the Soul. It; 
was not the mere crackling of Thorns, a ſudden blaze 
of the Spirits, the exultation of a tickled Fancy, or a 
pleas'd Appetite. Joy was then a Maſculine, and a 
ſevere Thing; the Recreation of the Judgment, 
the Jubilee of Reaſon. It was the reſult of à real 
Good, ſuitably apply'd. It commenc'd upon the ſo- 
lidities of Truth, and the ſubſtance of Fruition. It 
did not run out in Voice or indecent Eruptions, 
but fill'd the Soul, as God does the Univerſe, ſi- 
lently and without Noiſe. It was refreſhing, but 
compos d; like the pleaſantneſs of Youth N 
with the gravity of Age, or the Mirth of a Feſti- 
val manag'd with the Silence of Contemplation. 

On the other ſide, for Sorrow. Had any Loſs ot Diſ 
aſter made room but for Grief, it would have movtzd 
according to the ſevere Allowances of Prudence, 
and the Proportions of the Provocation. It would 
not have ſallied out into Complaint or Loudneſs, 
nor ſpread itſelf upon the Face, and vrit ſad Sto- 
ries upon the Forehead. No wringing of the Hands, 
knocking the Breaſt, or wiſhing ones ſelf unborn ; 
all which are but the Ceremonies of Sorrow, the 
and Oſtentation of an effeminate Grief; 


ſery, as the ſmallneſs of the Mind. Tears may 
ſpoil the Eyes, but not waſh away the Affliction. 
Sighs may exhauſt the Man, but not eje& the Bur- 
then. Sorrow then would have been as ſilent as 
Thought, as ſevere as Philoſophy : It would have 
reſted in inward Senſes, tacit diſlikes; ' and the 
whole Scene of it been tranſacted in ſad and filent 
Refle&ions. 56 22041 

As for the Affection of Fear; it was then the 
Inſtrument of Caution, not of Anxiety; a Guard, 
and not a Torment to the Breaſt that had it. It is 
now indeed an Unhappineſs, the Diſeaſe ns . 
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Soul: It flies from a Shadow, and makes more 
Dangers than it avoids. It weakens the Judgment, 
and betrays” the Succours of Reaſon ; ſo hard is it 
to tremble and not to Err, and to hit the Mark 
with a ſhaking Hand. Then it fixed upon him who 
is only to be feared; God; and yet with a Filial 
Fear, - which at the ſame Time both Fear's and 
Love's. It was Awe without Amazement ; Dread 
withotit Diſtraction. Then, was there a Beauty e- 
ven in this very Paleneſs. It was the Colour of 
Devotion, giving a Luſtre to Reverence, and%a 
Gloſs to Humility. 


The State of fallen Man. 


JAKE the Picture of a Man in the greenneſs 
and vivacity of his Youth, and in the latter 
Date and declenſions of his drooping Years, and 
you will ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame 
Berſon: There would be more Art than there is to 
Draw. The ſame, and greater is the difference 
between Man Innocent and Fallen. He is as it 
were a new kind of Species: The Plague of Sin 
has even alter'd his Nature, and eaten into his ve- 
ry Eſſentials. The Image of God is wiped away, 
the Creatures have ſhook off his Yoke, renounc'd his 
Soveretgnty, and revolted from his Dominion. 
Diſtempers and ' Diſeaſes have ſhatter'd the excel- 
lent Frame of his Body, and by a new Diſpenſati- 
on, Immortality is ſwallou d up of Mortality. The 
ſame Diſaſter and Decay alſo has invaded his Spi- 
rituals :' The Paſſions rebel, every Faculty would 
Uſarp and Rule; and there are ſo many Governours, 
that there can be no Government. The Light 
within us is become Darkneſs, and the Underſtand- 
ing, that ſhould be Eyes to the blind Faculty of 
the Wills, is blind itſelf, and ſo brings all the In- 
conveniencies, that attend a blind Follower, under 
the Conduct of a blind Guide. 
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A poiſon'd Reaſon, an infected Judgment, is 
Chriſt's greateſt Enemy; and an Errour in the 


judgment, is like an Impoſthume in the Head, 


which is always Noiſome and frequently Mortal. 

It is hard to maintain the Truth, but much har- 
der to be maintain'd by it: Could it ever yet feed, 
cloath, or defend its Aſſertors? Did ever any Man 
quench his Thirſt, or ſatisfie his Hunger with a 
Potion ? Did ever any one live upon Propoſitions ? 
The Teſtimony of Brutus concerning Vertue, is the 
Apprehenſion of moſt concerning Truth: That it 
is a Name, but Lives = Eſtates are Things, and 
therefore not to be thrown away upon Words. 

Let Chriſt and Truth ſay what they will, if In- 
tereſt will have it, Gain muſt be Godlineſs. If En- 
thuſiaſm is in requeſt, Learning muſt be incon- 
ſiſtent with Grace. If Pay grows ſhort, the Uni- 
verſity Maintenance muſt be too great. Rather 
than Pilate will be counted Cæſar's Enemy, he will 
pronounce Chriſt Innocent one Hour, and condemn 
him the next. 

What Paul and the reſt planted by their Preach- 
ing, they water'd with their Blood. 

He does not deny Chriſt by flying, who there- 
fore flies that he may not deny him. 

He that throws himſelf upon the Sword, runs ; to 
Heaven before he is ſent for ; where, though Chriſt 
may in Mercy receive the Man, yet he will be ſure 
to diſown the Martyr. 


A Deſcription of the laſt 8 to ſuch « as 
are denyed of Chrift. | 


T O be denyed of Chriſt, is a compendious Ex- 
preſſion of Hell, an eternity of Torments 
compriz d in a Word: It is Condemnation itſelf; 
and what is moſt of all, it is Condemnation from 
the Mouth of a 6 01 the inexpreſſible Hor- 
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ror that will ſeize upon a poor Sinner, when he ſhall 
ſtand arraigned at the Bar of Divine Juſtice ! 
When he ſhall look about and ſee his Accuſer, his 
Judge, the Witneſſes, all of them his remorſeleſs 
Adverſaries : The Law impleading Mercy, the 
Goſpel upbraiding him, the Devil his grand Accu- 
ſer, drawing his Indictment, numbring his Sins 
with the greateſt exactneſs, and aggravating 


them with the crueleſt Bitterneſs; and Con- 


ſcience, like a thouſand Witneſſes, atteſting every 
Article, flying in his Face, and rending his very 


Heart. And then after all, Chriſt, from whom on- 


ly Mercy could be expected, owning the Accuſati- 
on. It will be Hell enough to hear the Sentence, 
the very Promulgation of the Puniſhment, will be 
part of the Puniſhment, and anticipate the Execu- 
tion. If Peter was abaſhed when Chriſt gave him a 
look after his Denyal ; if there was ſo much Dread 
in his Looks when he ſtood as a Priſoner, how 
much greater will it be when he fits as a Judge? If 
it was ſo fearful when he look'd his Denyer into 


| Repentance, what will it be when he ſhall look him 


into Deſtruction ? Believe it, when we ſhall hear 
an Accuſation from an Advocate, our eternal Doom 
from our Interceſſor, it will convince us, that a de- 
nial of Chriſt is ſomething more than a few tranſi- 
tory Words: What trembling, what outcries, what 
aſtoniſhment will there be upon the pronouncing 
this Sentence! Every Word will come upon the 
Sinner, like an Arrow ſtriking through his Reins, 


like Thunder that is heard, and conſumes at the 


ſame Inſtant: Yea, it will be a Denyal with Scorn, 
with taunting Exprobations; and to be Miſerable 
without Commiſeration, is the height of Miſery. 
He that falls below Pity can fall no lower. And 
for thoſe whom Chriſt has denied, it will be in vain 
to appeal to the Father, unleſs we can ima ok 
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That thoſe whom Mercy has condemn d, Juſtice will 
abſolve. 

If ever it was ſeaſonable to preach Courage in the 
deſpis d abus d Cauſe of Chriſt, it is now; when his 
Truths are reformed into nothing, when the Hands 
and Hearts of his faithful Miniſters are weaken d, 
and even broke, and his Worſbip extirpated in Mock 
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Becauſe the Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians 
preach'd in Houſes, and had only private Meet- 
ings, in regard they were under Perſecution, 
and had no Churches; this cannot wartant the 
Practice of thoſe, now a Days, nor a Toleration of 
them, that prefer Houſes before Churches, and a 
Conventicle before the Congregation. *' 
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- The Analogy between the Political and Eccleſia- 
: [tical State of the Nation. 

* Heſe two Intereſts are of that Nature, that tis 
f to be feared, they cannot be divided, but 
o they will alſo prove Oppoſite, and not reſting in a 
n bare Diverſity, quickly riſe into a Contrariety. 
r Theſe Two are to the State, what the Elements 'of 
” Fire and. Water are to the Body, which united 
bo compoſe, ſeparated deſtroy it. am not of the 
K Papiſt's Opinion, who would make the Spiritual 
t above the Civil State, in Power as well as Dignity, 
8 but rather ſubject to the Civil; yet thus much T 


dare affirm, That the Civil, which is Superiour, is 

upheld and kept in Being by the Eccleſiaſtical and 
Inferiour, as it is in a Building, where the upper 
Part is ſupported by the lower; the Church fe- 


eſt part, but the moſt Conſiderable. * 
Neu Lights, ſudden impulſes: of the Spirit, extraor- 

dinary Calls, will be but weak Arguments to prove 

any Thing but the G——_ of thoſe that uſe them 1 
| 4 3 an 


ery, that his Honour may be advanced. 2 


Reg 


fembling the Foundation, which indeed is the lows 
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and that the Church muſt needs wither, being aft 
ed by ſuch Inſpirations. 

The Works and Writings of learned Men may 
be borrowed, but not their Abilities; had indeed 
the Old Levitical Hierarchy till continu'd; in 
which it was part of the Miniſterial Office to flay 
the Sacrifices, to cleanſe the Veſlels; to {ſcour the 
Fleſh-Forks to ſweep the Temple, and carry the 
Filth and Rubbiſh to the Brook ' Kidron, no Per- 
ſons living ( meaniug the Teachers among the Secta- 
ries ) had been fitter for the Miniſtry, and to ſerve 
in this Nature at the Altar: But ſince it is made a 
Labour of the Mind, to inform Men's Judg- 
ments, and move their Affections, to reſolve dif- 
ficult Places of Scripture,” to decide and clear off 
Controverſies : I cannot ſee how to be a Butcher, 
or a Scavenger, or any other ſuch Trade, does at 
all qualifie or prepare Men for this Work. 

Thus Divinity ( ſpeaking of the ſame illiterate Fel- 
tows) has been brought in upon the Ruins of Hu- 
manity, by forcing the Words of the Scripture 
from the Senſe, and then ha/ing them to the worſt 
of Drudgeries, to ſet a Jus Divinum upon Igno- 
rance and Imperfe&ion, and recommend natural 
Weakneſs for ſupernatural Grace. 

Ho eaſic and natural it is for Contempt to pals 
from the Perſon to the Office, from him that ſpeaks 
to the Thing that he ipeaks of, Experience proves. 
Counſel being ſeldom valued ſo much for the Truth 
of the Thing, as the Credit of him that gives it; 
Which we may believe upon Solomon's Word, who 
Was Rich as well as Wiſe, and therefore knew the 
Force of both Riches and Wiſdom: And probably, 
had it not been for his Riches, the Queen of Sheba 
would never have come ſo far, only to have heard 
his Wiſdom. Obſerve her Behaviour when ſhe 
came: Though upon the hearing of Solomon's Wil- 
dom, and the Reſolution of her hard Queſtions, 


the 


Fay 


ſhe expreſſed a juſt Admiration ; yet when Solomon 
afterward ſhew'd her his Palace, his Treaſure, and 
the Temple which he had built, 1 King. x. 5. It is 
ſaid, there was no more Spirit in her. What was the 
Cauſe of this? Certainly the Magnificence, the 
Pomp and Splendour of ſuch a Structure; it ſtruck 
her into an Exſtacy beyond his Wiſe Anſwers. She 
eſteem'd this as much above his Wiſdom, as Aſto- 
niſhment is beyond bare Admiration. She admir'd 
his Wiſdom, but ſhe ador'd his Magnificence. So 
apt is the Mind, even of wiſe Perſons, to be ſur- 
prized with the Superficies, or Circumſtance of i 
Things; and Value, or undervalue Spirituals, ac- | 
cording to the manner of their External Appear- | 
ance. When Circumſtances fail, the Subſtance ſel- 
dom long ſurvives: Cloaths are no part of the Bo- 
dy, yet take away Cloaths, and the Body will die. 
S *'Tis not the Truth of an Afertion, but the 
Skill of the Diſputant that keeps off a Baffle; not 
the Juſtice of a Cauſe, but the Valour of the Sol- 
diers that muſt win the Field. When a learned 
Paul was converted, and undertook the Miniſtry, 
it ſtopp'd the Mouths of thoſe that ſaid, None 
but poor «weak Fiſhermen preach'd Chriſtianity ; and ; 
ſo his Learning filenc'd the Scandal, as well | 
as ſtrengthen'd the Church. Religion plac'd in a | 
Soul of ' exquiſite Knowledge and Abilities, as in 2 
- Caſtle, finds not only Habitation, but De- 
© tence. pate, 
= Solomon built his Temple with the zaleſt Cedars, | 
and ſurely when God refuſed the defective and the 
| maimed for Sacrifice, we cannot think that he re- 1 
gquires them for the Prieſt hood. When Learning,” - : 
t Abilities, and what is excellent in the World for- 
ſakes the Church, we may eaſily foretel its Ruin 
without the Gift of Prophecy. And when /gno=' 
rance ſucceeds in the Place of Learning, Weakneſs 
in the room of Judgment, we may be ſure W f 
an 
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and Confuſion will quickly come in the Room of 
Religion. For undoubtedly there is no Way ſo 
effectual to betray the Truth, as to procure it a 
weak Defender. +: nan bu 

Have not our Princes as well as our Prieſts been 
of the loweſt of the People? Have not Coblers, Dray- 
men, Mechanicks govern d, as well as preach d Nay, 
have not they by preaching come to govern. 
Jieroboam laid the Foundation of his Government 
in —— tho' doubtleſs he colour'd it with 

the Name of Reforming God's Worſhip: But ſee:the 
Iſue. Conſider him curſed by God, maintaining 
his aſurped Title, by continual, Vexatious Wars a- 
gainſt the Kings of Judah; ſmote in his Poſterity, 
which was made like Dung upon the Face of the 
Earth, as low and vile as thoſe Prieſts whom he had 
employ d. Conſider him branded and made odious 
to after Ages; and now when his Kingdom and 
Glory was at an End, and he and his Poſterity rot- 
ing under Ground, and his Name ſtinking above it, 
judge what a worthy Prize he made in getting of a 
Kingdom, by deſtroying the Church. 

Every Soul that a Biſhop gains is a new Acceſſion 
to the Extent of his Power; he preaches his juriſ- 
diction wider, and enlarges his ſpiritual Dioceſe, as 
he enlarges Men's Apprehenſions. 


The Difference between diſchar 18 the Office of 4 
Reomiſb and Church of England *s Biſhop. 2 


2 teaching Part indeed of a Romiſp Biſhop, is 
eaſy enough, whoſe grand Buſineſs is only to 


teach Men to be ignorant, to inſtruct them how to 
know nothing, or which is all one, to know upon 
truſt, to believe implicitly, and in a Word, to ſee 
with other Mens Eyes, till they come to be loſt in 
their own- Souls. But our Religion is a Religion that 


dates to be underſtood; that offers it ſelf to the 
| ſearch 


C nn els 
ſearch of the Inquiſitive, to the Inſpe&ion of the 8e: 
creſt and moſt awaken'd Reaſon': For being ſecure 
of her ſubſtantial Truth and Purity; ſhe knows that 
for her to be {een and look d into, is to be embrace d 
andadmir'd. As there needs no greater Argument fort 
Men to love the Light than to ſee it: It needs 
o Legends, no Service in an unknown Tongue, 


* o Inquiſition againſt Scripture, no purging out 
th ene Heart and Senſe of Authors, no altering or 
ne bribing the Voice of Antiquity to ſpeak for it; it 
15 ieeds none of all theſe laborious Artifices of ig- 


orance, none 6 all theſe Cloaks and Coverings. 
he Romiſhh Faith indeed muſt be cover, or it 
annot be kept warm; and their Clergy deal with 
heir Religion as with a great Crime; if it is diſco- 
er d, they are undone. But there is no Biſhop of 
he Church of England, but accounts it his Intereſt, 
as well as his Duty to compey with the Precept of 
he Apoſtle Paul to Titus, Theſe things teach and en- 
pore: | Ne" | | 
= Teaching is not a flow of Words, nor the drain- 
ing of an Hour-glaſs, but an effectual procuring, 

hat a Man comes to know ſomething which de 
new not before, or to know it better. ? 
It is not fer à Magiſtrate to frown upon and 
Prow-beat thoſe who are hearty,” and exact in the 
Management of their Miniſtry ; and with a grave © 
Inſignificant Nod, to call a well regulated and re- 
1 olv'd Zeal, want of Prudence and Moderation. Such 
Hiſcouraging of Men in the Ways of an active Con- 
Formity to the Church Rules, is that which will 
rack the Sinews of Government, for it weakens 
he Hands and damps the Spirits of the Obedient. 
und if only Scorn and Rebuke ſhall attend Men 
for aſſerting the Church's Dignity, and Taxing tbe 
urther of Kings, and the like, many will chuſè ras 

her to neglect their Duty ſafely and creditably, 
Than to get a broken Pate in the — 
a only 
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8 only to be rewarded with that which ſhall break 


their Hearts too. 
If a Biſhop has no other Defenſatives bur Ex- 
communication, no other Power but that of the 


Keys, he may for any notable, effect that he is like 


to do upon the Factious and Contumacious, ſur- 
render up his Paſtoral Staff, ſhut up the Church, 
and put thoſe Keys under the Door. 
He that thinks a Man to the Ground, will 
quickly endeavour to lay him there ; for while 
he defp! iſes him, he arraigns and condemns him in 
his Heart; and the After-bittegneſs and Cruel- 
ties of his Practices are but the Executioners of 
the Sentence paſſed before upon him by his Judg- 
ment. Contempt, like the Planet, Saturn, has firſt 
an ill Aſpect, and then a deſtroying Influence. 
He that makes his Prince def iſed and under- 
valu'd, blows a Trumpet againſt him in Mens 
Breaſts, beats him out of his Subjects Hearts, and 
fights him out of their Affections; and after this 
he may eaſily ſtrip him of his other Garriſons, 
having already diſpoſſeſs d him of his ſtrongeſt, 
by diſmantling him of his Honour, and ſeizing 
his Reputation. 

We envy not the Greatneſs and Luftre of the 
Romiſh Clergy, neither their Scarlet Gowns nor 


their Scarlet Sins: If our Church cannot be great, 


which is better, ſhe can be humble, and content 


to be reform'd into as low a Condition as Men, | 
for their own private Advantage, would have her ; 


who wiſely tell her, that it is beſt and ſafeſt for 
her to be without any Power or temporal Advan- 
tage, like the good Phyſician, who out of Ten- 
derneſs to his Patient, leſt he ſhould hurt himſelf 
by drinking, was ſo kind as to rob him of his 


Silver-Cup. 


Vertue is that which muſt tip the Preacher“ 


Teuer, and the Ruler's Scepter with ah, 
very 
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Every Vice interprets a Connivance an Appro- 
dation. 


{| Perſon from the greateſt, for it is the mere 
the Favour of Providence, that he who is actually the 
like reateſt, was not the Meaneſt. A Man cannot 
ſur-Nraſt his Reſpects ſo low, but they will rebound 


and return upon him. What Heaven beſtows up- 
on the Earth in kind Influences, and benign Afſ- 
pects, it is paid it back again in Sacrifice, Incenſe, 


nile Hand Adoration: And ſurely a Great Perſon gets 
in more by obliging his Inferior, than he can by 
iel-Niſdaining him: As a Man has a greater Advan- 
; of rage by ſowing and dreſſing his Ground, than he 
dg- aan by trampling upon it. 

firſt | 

I The Difference between the Jewiſh and 

ler- Chriſtian Oeconomy. 
ens . 

and HE Jewiſh Oeconomy, we know, was brought 
-his in with Miracles, the Law was writ and con- 


firm'd by the ſame Almighty Hand; the whole 


[Signs of Egypt and the Red-Sea; Fire, and a Voice 
from Heaven ; , the Heights, of the one and the 


the Depths of the other; ſo that as it were, from the 
nor Top to the Bottom of Nature, there iſſued fort 
at, one Univerſal, united Teſtimony of the Divinity 
ent of the Moſaick Law, and Religion. And this ſtood 


in the World for the ſpace of Two Thouſand 
ears; till at length, in the fulneſs of Time, the 


er ; | 2 

for W Reaſon of Men ripening to ſuch a Pitch, as to be 
an- above the Pedagogy of Moſes's Rod, and the Diſ- 
en- {MW cipline of Types; God thought fit to diſplay the 


{ Subſtance without the Shadow, and to read the 
World a Le&ure of an higher and more ſublime 
Religion in Chriſtianity. But the Jewiſh was yer 
in Poſſeſſion, and N that this might ſo en- 

der 


There is a kind of Reſpect due to the mean- 


W Univerſe was ſubſervient to its Promulgation; the 
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(26 ) 
ter, as not to intrude, it was to bring its War- 
rant from the ſame Hand ef Omnipotence. And 
for this Cauſe, Chriſt, that he might not make 
either a ſuſpected or precarious Addreſs to Mens | 
Underſtanding, out-does Moſes before he diſplaces 
him: Raiſes the Dead, and Cures more Plagues than 
He brought upon Egypt, caſts out Devils, and heals 
the Deaf, ſpeaking ſuch Words as even gave Ears 
to hear them, cures the Blind and the Lame, and 
makes the very Dumb to ſpeak forth the Truth ot 
his Doctrine. 7 

Men muſt love the Truth before they throughly 
believe it, and the Goſpel has then only a free 
Admiſſion into the Aſſent of the Underſtanding 
when it brings a Paſport from a rightly diſpos'd 
Will, as being the great Faculty of Dominion 
that commands all, that ſhuts out and lets in what 
Objects it pleaſes; and in a Word, keeps the Key 
of the whole Soul. | 


Of the Jews before the Promulgation of 
| ChrifPs Doctrine. 


| LL their Vertue and Religion lay in their 
A Folds and their Stalls, and what was wanting 
in the Innocence the Blood of Lambs was to ſupply. 
'The Scribes and Phariſees who were the great Do- 
&ors of the Jewi/h Church, expounded the Law 
no further; They accounted no Man a Murderer, 
but he that ſtruck a Knife into his Brother's Heart, 
no Man an Adulterer but he that acually defiled 


his Neighbours Bed; they thought it no Injuſtice 


nor Irreligion to proſecute the fevereſt Retaliation 
or Revenge, that at the ſame time their outward 
Man might. be a Saint, and their inward Man a 
Devil; no care at all was had to curb the unruli- 
neſs of Anger,. or the exorbitance of Deſire. A- 


mong all their Sacrifices they never ſacrificed ſo 


much 


«> 


r- 

nd much as one Luſt. Bulls and Goats bled apace, 
ke hut neither the violence of the one, nor the wan- 
ns onneſs of the other ever died a Victim at any of 
ces heir Altars. 

an It is clear that want of Evidence could not 


de the Cauſe that the Fews rejected and disbe- 
ieved the Goſpel, ſince they embraced and believed 
he Law, upon the Credit of thoſe Miracles that 
rere leſs evident: For thoſe of Chriſt they knew 
by Sight and Senſe, thoſe of Moſes only by Tradition, 
hich tho' equally certain, yet were by no Means 
qually evident with the other. 


ng Charity and Liberality is a Paradox to the Co- 
sd etous. The Doctrine that teaches Alms, and the 
on Perſons that need them, are, by ſuch, equally ſent 
at packing. Tell a Miſer of Bounty to a Priend; or 


ercy to the Poor, and point him out his Duty 
zith an Evidence as bright and piercing as the 
Light, yet he will not underſtand it, but ſhuts his 
yes as cloſe as he does his Hands, and reſolves 
ot to be convinc'd. | 

Who in old Time were the Men of extraor- 


ir inary Revelations, but thoſe who were alſo Men 
8 f extraordinary Piety? Who were made privy to 
y. he Secrets of Heaven, and the hidden Will of the 
0 — 


\lmighty, but ſuch as perform'd his revealed Will 
t an higher Rate of Strictneſs than the reſt of the 
= orld ? They were the Enocht, the Abrahams, the 


bt, RRE/:jahs, and the Daniels, ſuch as the Scripture 
:d emarkably teſtify's of, that they walked with God. 
cc And ſurely he that walks with another, is in a 
mn elier Way to know, and underſtand his Mind, 


Whan he that follows him at a diſtance. 


Farcly takes up in any Mind, till that has gone be- 
gore and made room for it. It is a ſteady, con- 


he Soul into the Knowledge of that, which at firſt 
5 E 2 ſeem'd 


Diligence is the great Harbinger of Truth, which 


ant and pertinacious Study, that naturally leads 


1 


82 
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fo is the Will the great Spring of Diligence 


but the Willis the Hand that muſt apply the on: 


Way towards the being a good Chriſtian, where 
ſoever he lives, or whatſoever he is called. 


to its Goodneſs. 


break in upon ſuch a Soul, like the Sun ſhining in} 
«Its full Might, with ſuch a victorious Light, tha 
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ſeem d lock d up from it: For this keeps the Under 
ſtanding long in Converſe with an Object, and 


long Converſe brings Acquaintance. 
As Diligence is the great Diſcoverer of Truth 


For no Man can heartily ſearch after that which 
he is not very deſirous to find. Diligence is to 
the Underſtanding, as the Whetſtone to the Razor: 


to the other. 1 "7 
Affection is ſtill a Briber of the 13 and 
it is hard for a Man to admit a Reaſon ' again 
the thing he loves, or to confeſs the Force 
an Argument againſt Intereſt. 
Where Diligence opens the Door of the Under: 
ſtanding, and impartially keeps ir, Truth is ſur 
to find both an Entrance and a welcome too. 
It is impoſſible for a Man engag'd in any wicke 
Way, to have à clear underſtanding of it, and 
quiet Mind in it together. 
He that's a good Man, 1s three Quarters of th 


The Knowledge of the great and profound 
Truths of Religion, is à Knowledge that Mer 
are not ſo much to ſtudy, as to live theniſelve 
into. A Knowledge that paſſes into the Head 
through the Heart. "4 
In Morals'as well as in Metaphyſicks there 
nothing really good, but has a Truth commenſurat:i 


Where a long courſe of Piety and cloſe Com 
munion with God has purged the Heart, and rc 
ctified the Will, and made all Things ready fo 
the Reception of God's Spirit: Knowledge wil 


nothing ſhall be able to reſiſt it, 
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The Truths of Chriſt crucified are the Chriſtian's : 
Philoſophy, and a good Life is the Chriſtian's Lo= _ 


gick. 


The meaneſt common Soldier that has fought 


often in an Army; has a truer and better Know- 
ledge of War, than he that has read and writ 
whole Volumes of it, but never was in any Bat- 
tel“ | | 3 


practical Sciences are not to be learnt but in the 
way of Action. | PR 


Part of a Preface to a Sermon preach'd at 
the Conſecration of a Chapeh, in 1667. 


| \ F TER the happy Expiration of thoſe Times, 


which had reformed ſo many Churches to the 
Ground, and in which Men us'd to expreſs their 
Honour to God, and their Allegiance to their 
Prince the ſame Way, demoliſhing the Palaces of 
the one, and the Temples of the other: It is 
now our Glory and Felicity, that God has chang- 
ed Mens Tempers with the Times, and made 2 
Spirit of building ſucceed a Spirit of pulling down, 
by a miraculous Revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant Rebellion, to their old 
Condition of Maſons, Smiths, and Carpenters, that 
in this Capacity they might repair what as Co- 
lonels and Captains they had ruin'd and defac'd 
David, though a Man of moſt intimate Con- 
verſe and Acquaintance with God, and one who 
bore a Kingly Preheminence over others, no leſs 
in point of Piety than of Majeſty, after he had 
made ſuch rich, ſuch vaſt, and almoſt incredible 
Proviſion of Materials for the buiiding of the 
Temple; yet becauſe he had dipt his Hands in 
Blood, though but the Blood of God's Enemies, 
had the Glory of that Work took out of them, 


and was not permitted to lay a Stone in that 


ſacred 


F 


4 — 


n 
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ſacred Pile; but the whole Work was entirely reſer- 
ved for Solomon, a Prince adorned with thoſe Parts 
of Mind, and exalted by ſuch a Concurrence of all 
proſperous Events to make him glorious and magni- 
ficent, as if God had made it his Buſineſs to build 
a Solomon, that Solomon might build him an Houſe. 
A Coal ſnatchd from the Altar once fired the 
Neſt of the Eagle, the Royal and commanding 
Bird ; and ſo has Sacrilege conſumed the Families 
* Princes, broke Scepters and deſtroyed King- 

OmSs. its x 

Poor Uzzah for but touching the Ark, though 
out of Care and Zeal for its Preſervation, was 
ſtruck dead with a Blow from Heaven: He had no 
Right to touch it, and therefore his very Zeal was 
à Sin, and his Care an Uſurpation, nor could the 
.Purpoſe of his Heart excuſe the Error of his Hand. 
A Commander in the Parliaments Rebel Army, 
coming to rifle and deface the Cathedral at 
Litchfield, ſolemnly at the Head of his Troops, 
begged of God to ſhew ſome remarkable Token of 
his Approbation or diſlike of the Work they were 
going about: Immediately after which, looking out 
at a Window, he, was ſhot in the Forehead by a 
deaf and dumb Man; and 'this was on St. Shadd's 
Day, the Name of which Saint that Church bore, 
being dedicated, to God in Memory of the ſame. 
Where we ſee that as he ask'd of God a Sign, ſo 
God gave him one, ſigning him in the Forchead, 
and that with ſuch a Mark, as he is like to be 
known by to all Poſterity. 25 | 
Many have gaped at the Church Revenues, but 
before they could {wallow them, have had their 
Moaths ſtop'd in the Church-Yard. | 

Conſecration makes not a Place facred, any more 
than Coronation'makes a King, but only ſolemnly 
declares it ſo. It is the Gift of the Owner of it to 
God, which makes it to be ſolely God's, and con- 

77 | ſequently 
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equently ſacred ; after which, every Violation of 
t, is as really Sacrilege, as to conſpire againſt the 
ing is Treaſon, before the Solemnity of his Co- 
onation. 
God's peculiar Property in all ſacred Things or 
places, is an abundantly pregnant Reaſon of that 
lifferent Reſpect that he bears to them: For is not 
Ine Meum, and the ſeparate Property of every 
Thing, the great Cauſe of Endearment amongſt all” 
ankind? Does any one reſpect a Common, as 
auch as he does his Garden? Or the Gold that 
ies in the Bowels of the Mine, as much as that 


gh hich he has in his Purſe. 1 $2495 

as Churches are naturally apt to excite a greater Re- 
no erence and Devotion in the Diſcharge of Divine 

as WScrvice, than Places of common uſe. The Place 
he roperly reminds a Man of the Buſineſs of the Place, 
. nd ſtrikes a kind of Awe into the Thoughts, when 
Ve ey reflect upon that great and ſacred Majeſty they 


at Wc to treat and converſe with there. They find the 
vs, ¶ me holy Conſternation upon themſelves, that Ja- 
of did at his contecrated: Berbel, which he called 
re e Gate of Heaven: And if ſuch Places are fo, then 
ut rely a daily Expectation at the Gate, is the rea- 
a Wick way to gain Admittance into the HouſGQ. 
48 If little Impulſes ſer the great Wheels of Devo- 
re, ion at work, the Largeneſs and Height of that 
ae. Mall not at all be prejudiced by the Smallneſs of its 
ſo cccaſion. If the Fire burns bright and vigorouſly, 
id, is no matter by what Means it was at firſt kind- 
be d; there is the ſame Force, and the fame refreſh; 


A g Vertue in it, kindled by a Spark from the Flint, 
it it were kindled by a Beam from the Sun. a 
W God prefers the Service offer d him in the Santia- 
Y, becauſe there he uſually vouchſafes more Helps 


re the piouſly diſpos d Perſon, for the Diſcharge of 
Aly As we value the ſame kind of Fruit growing un- 
to er one Climate more than under another; becauſe un- 


der 
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der one it has a directer, and warmer Influence 


from the Sun, than under the other, which gives it 
both a better ſavour and a greater worth. 


The Hollanders Religion. 


2 very Religion ſmelt of the Shop; and 
their ruder and coarſer Methods of Divine 
Service ſeemed only adapted to the Genius of 
Trade, and the Defigr.s of Parſimony: Though one 
wou'd think that Parſimony, in God's Worſhip, 
were the worſt Husbandry zin the World, for fear 
God ſhou'd Proportion his Bleſſings to ſuch De- 
yotions. | | 

It was part of Abraham's Sacrifice, not only what 
he ſhould offer, but where. When we ſerve God in 
his own Houſe, his Service (as I may ſay) leads all 
other ſecular Affairs in Triumph after it. They are 
all made to ſtoop and bend the Knee to Prayer, as 
that does to the Throne of Grace. 

That eminent Hero in Religion Daniel, when in 
the Land of his Captivity, he uſed to pay his daily 
Devotions to God, not being able to go to the i 
Temple, would at leaſt look towards it; advanc: i 
to it in Wiſh and Deſire; and ſo, in a Manner bring 
the Temple to his Prayers, when he could not bring 
his Prayers to that. 


Of God's Omniſcience. 


T is a Light ſhining in every dark Corner, rip- 

ping up all Secrets, and ſtedfaſtly graſping the 
greateſt and moſt ſlippery Uncertainties: As when 
we ſee the Sun ſhine upon a River, though the 
Waves of it move and roll this way and that way by 
the Wind, yet for all their Unſetledneſs, the Sun MH. 
ſtrikes them with a direct and certain Beam. 


Gol 
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God executes neceſſarily that which he purpoſed free- 
ly. If we allow God to be the Governor of the 
World, we cannot but grant that he orders and diſ- 
poſes of all inferior Events: And if we allow him to 
de a wiſe, and a rational Governor, he cannot but 
direct them to a certain End. | 
How much of Caſualty was there in the Preſerva- 
ion of Romulus, as ſoon as born expoſed by his Un- 
le, and took up and nouriſh'd by a Shepherd (for 
he Story of the Wolf is a Fable) and yet, in that 
dne Accident, was laid the Foundation of the fourth 
niverſal Monarchy. » a 

Who that had look'd upon Agathocles handling the 
lay, and making Pots under his Father, and af- 
Werwards turning Robber, could have thought, that 
rom ſuch a Condition, he ſhould come to be King 
df Sicily? Who that had ſeen Maſjanetlo a poor 
iſherman with his red Cap, and his Angle, kould 
ave reckon'd it poſſible to ſee ſuch a pitiful Thing, 
ithin a Week after ſhining in his Cloth of Geld, 
nd with a Word, or Nod, abſolutely commanding 
e whole City of Naples ? And who that had be- | 
eld ſuch a Bankrupt, beggarly Fellow, as Crom 
gels firſt entering the Parliament Houſe; with 2 q 
W hread-bare, torn Cloak, and a greaſy Hat, (and 

Wrhaps neither of them paid for) could have ſuſ- 

ted that in the ſpace of ſo few Years, he ſhould, ? 
& the Murder of one King, and the Baniſhment'of 
other, aſcend the Throne, be inveſted in the 3 
Poyal Robes, and want nothing of the State of a q 
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rip- Ming, but the changing of his Hat into a Crown ? © L 
the When Providence deſigns ſtrange and mighty j 
vhen hanges; it gives Men Wings inſtead of Legs; 

the d inſtead of climbing leiſurely, makes them at 


Pee fly to the Top and Height of Greatneſs and 
Sun wer. So that the World about them (looking 
co thoſe Illuſtrious r ſcarce knows who, 

a or 


FE . 
or whence they were, nor they themſelves where they 
are. | 


If Abab be defign'd for Death, tho a Soldier 
in the Enemies Army draws a Bow at a Venture, 
yet the ſure unerring Directions of Providence ſhall 


carry it in a direct Courſe to his Heart, and there 


lodge the Revenge of Heaven. 

God has many Ways to reap down the Gran- 
dees of the Earth; an Arrow, a Bullet, a Tile, 
or a Stone from an Houſe is enough to do it: 
And beſides all theſe Ways ſometimes, when he 
intends to bereave the World of a Prince, or an 
illuſtrious Perſon, he may caſt him upon a bold 
{elf-opinioned Phyſician, worſe than his Diſtemper, 


who ſhall doſe and bleed, and kill him ſecundum | 


Artem, and make a ſbift to cure him into his Grave. 

The Perſon that (being provok'd by exceſſive 
Pain). thruſt his Dagger-into his Body, and there- 
by, inſtead of reaching his Vitals, open'd an Im- 
poſthume, the unknown Cauſe of all his Pain, 
and" ſo Rabb'd, himſelf into perfect Health and 


Eaſe, ſurely had great Reaſon to acknowledge 1 


Chance. for his Chirurgeon, and Providence for the 
Guider of his Hand. 

Sometimes à lucky Saying or a pertinent Reply 
has . procur'd an Eſteem of Wit to Perſons other- 
wiſe very ſhallow, and no ways accuſtom'd to ut- 


ter ſuch Things by any ſtanding Ability of Mind; 
ſo that if ſuch an one ſhould have the ill Hap at 

any Time to ſtrike a Man dead with a ſmart Saying, WM 
it. gught in all Reaſon and Conſcience, to be judg'd 


but a. Chance-medly, the poor Man (God knows) 
being no way guilty of any Deſign of Wit. | 

Though Wit and Learning are certain and habi- 
tual Perfections of the Mind, yet the Declaration 
of them (which alone brings the Repute) is ſub- 
ject to a thouſand Hazards. So that every Wit 


his 


\ 


runs the ſame Risk with the Aſtrologer, who it 
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his Predictions come to pals, 1s cry'd up to the 
Stars, from whence he pretends to draw them; 


x 


but if not, the Aſtrologer himſelf grows more 


: 


out of Date than his Almanack. 3 

One Man perhaps proves miſerable in the Study 
of the Law, who might have flouriſh'd in that of 
Phyſick or Divinity ; another run's his Head 4 
gainſt the Pulpit, who might have been very ſer- 
viceable to his Country at the Plough; and a third 
proves a very dull and heavy Philoſopher, who 
poſſibly would have made a good Mechanick, and 
have done well enough at the uſeful Philoſophy of 
the Spade or Anvil, 2 SALTS 

We find it once ſaid of an eminent Cardinal, 


by reaſon of his great and apparent Likelihood to 
ſep into St. Peter's Chair, that in two Conclaves 
he went in Pope, and came out again Cardi- 
nal. | 1 


Whofoever that Man was, that ſaid, he had ra- 


ther have a Grain of Fortune, than a Pound of 


Wiſdom, as to the Things of this Life, ſpoke no- 
thing but the Voice of Wiſdom and great Experi- 
ence. f 1 

The Sun ſhines in his full Brightneſs, but the ve- 
ry Moment before he paſles under a thick Cloud. 
Who knows what a Day, what an Hour, nay, what 
a Minute may bring forth ? He who builds upon 
the Preſent, builds upon the' narrow Compaſs of a 


Point, and where the Foundation is ſo narrow, 


the Superſtructure cannot be high and ſtrong too. 
Poſſibilities are as infinite as God's Power, and 

whatſoever may come to paſs, no Man can certainly 

conclude ſhall not come to pals., | 
No Man can rationally account himſelf ſecure, 


' unleſs he could command all the Chances of the 


World: But how ſhould he command them that 
cannot ſo much as number them. | 
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Of thoſe many Millions of Caſualties which we 
are not aware of, there is hardly one but God 
can make an Inſtrument of our Deliverance ; and 
moſt Men who are at length deliverd from any 

reat Diſtreſs, indeed find that they are fo, by | 
ays that they never thought of; Ways above, | 
or beſide their Imagination. | 


The Wiſdom of this World defir?d. 


T is taken in Scripture for ſuch a Wiſdom 

as lies in Practice, and goes commonly by the 
Name of Policy, and conſiſts in a certain Dex- 
terity or Art of managing Buſineſs for a Man's 
ſecular Advantage; In a Word it is a kind of 
Trick or Slight, got not by Study but Converſe, 
learned not from Books but Men; and thoſe alſo 
for the moſt part the very worſt of Men of all 
Sorts, Ways and Profeſſions ; ſo that if it be in 
Truth ſuch a precious Jewel, as the World take it 
for, yet as precious as it is, we ſee that they are 
forc'd to rake it out of Dunghills. | 


Why called Fooliſhneſs with God. 


ECAUSE a Man by it propoſes to himſelf 
D an End wholly unſuitable to his Condition, 
as bearing no Proportion to the Meaſure of his 

uration, or the Vaſtneſs of his Defires; ſince 
nothing can make a Man happy but that which 
ſhall laſt as long as he laſts, and the J/i/dom of this 

orld looks no farther than this World, and all its 
Deſigns and Efficacy terminate on this fide Hea- 
ven, all its Enjoyments being much too ſhort for 
an Immortal Sonl to ſtretch it ſelf upon, which 
ſhall exiſt, not only when Profit, Pleaſure and 
Honour, but when time itſelf ſhall ceaſe, and be no 


of 


: £ 


more. 
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we | 

— Of Diſſimulat ion. 

ind . 

ny Iſſimulation is taken for a Man's poſſitive pro- 
by feſſing himſelf to be what indeed he is not, 


Wand what he reſolves not to be; and conſequent- 
| ly it imploys all the Art and induſtry imaginable 
to made good the Diſguiſe, and by falſe Appea- 
Frances to render its Deſigns the leſs viſible, that 
Wo they may prove the more effectual. And this 


om Ws the very Ground-work of all Policy; the Super- 
the ¶ ſtructure of which being Folly, it is but Reaſon that 
:x- he Foundation of it ſhould be Falſity. 

n's 


There are Knights of the Poſt, and Holy Cheats 
enough in the World, to ſwear the Truth of the 
broadeſt Contradictions and the higheſt Impoſſibi- 
ities, where Intereſt and pious Frauds ſhall give 
hem an extraordinary Call to it. 
We commonly ſay that it is Prudence to diſſemble 
Vjuries, that is not always to declare our Reſent- 
are Mhnents of them; and this muſt be allow'd not only 
awful, but in moſt of the Affairs of humane Life, 
bſolutely neceſſary: For certainly it cag he no 
Man's Duty to write his Heart upon his Forehead, 
nd to give all the inquiſitive and malicious World 
ound about him a ſurvey of thoſe Thoughts, 
Which it is the Prerogative of God only to know, 
ad his own great Intereſt to conceal. Nature 


7 


ice Wives every one a Right to defend himſelf, and 
ch lence ſurely is a very innocent Defence. 

his Let none wonder that Irreligion is accounted 
its Policy, when it grows even to a Faſhion, and 
a- aſſes for Vit with ſome, as well as for Wiſdom with 
for hers. For certain it is, that Advantage now fits 
ch the room of Conſcience, and ſteers all; and no 
nd an is eſteem d any ways conſiderable fog; Policy, 


go wears Religion otherwiſe than as a Cloak, that 
= | | 1 — — 
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is, as ſuch a Garment as may both cover and keel 
him warm, and yet hang looſe upon him too. 


The (haracter of a Politician. 


IS Eſſence lies in this, that he is a Perſon 
ready to do any thing that he apprehend 
r his Advantage: That he puts himſelf into: 
State of Liberty as free and as large as his Princi- 
25. and ſo provides Elbow-room enough for hi 
'Conſcience to lay about, and have its full play in 
To die or ſuffer for his Country is not only eu 
ploded by him as a great Paradox in Politicks, and 
fitter for Poets to ſing of, than for wiſe Men to pra. 3 
ctice, but alfo to make himſelf ſo much as one 
Penny the poorer, or to forbear one baſe Gain toi 
Terve his Prince, to ſecure a whole Nation or tl 
credit a Church, 1s judg'd by him a great want of 
Experience, and a Piece of romantick Melancholy, 
unbecoming a Politician who is ſtill to look upor 
Himſelf as his Prince, his Country, his Church 
nay, and his God too. The general Intereſt of th: 
Nation: is nothing to him, but only that Portiorſf 
of it that he either does or would poſſeſs; tis noi 

the Ram that waters the whole Earth, but that 
Which falls into his own Ciſtern that muſt relieve 
him, not the Common, but the Encloſure that mul 
make him rich: Let the Publick fink or ſwim, ſ w 
long as he can hold up his Head above Water: Le 
the Ship be caſt away, if he may but have the Be. 
nefit of the wreck: Let the Government be ruin in 
by his Avarice, if by the ſame Avarice he can ſcrape Hin 
together ſo much as to make his Peace and maintain a; 
him as well under another: Let Foreigners invade ne 
and ſpoil the Land, ſo long as he has a good Eſtat: 
in Bank elſewhere. Peradventure for all this Men 
may cult him as a covetous Wretch, a Traytor 
and a Villain; but ſuch Words are to be lool nc 
2 | up 


(39 , 
1d be oon only as the ſplendid Declaimings of Novices, 
| 4) Men 07 Heat, — while they rail at his Perſon, 
zerhaps Envy his Fortune: Or poſſibly of Loſers 
nd Malecontents, whoſe Portion and Inheritance is 
Freedom to ſpeak. But a Politician muſt be a- 
dove Words. Wealth he knows anſwers all, and if 
t brings a Storm upon him, will provide him al- 
o a Coat to weather it out. He looks upon Friend- 
hip, Gratitude and Senſe of Honour, as T erms of 
Art to amuſe and impoſe upon weak undeſigning 


Perſon 
chend 
Nto 1 
rinci- 
for his ; 


lay in Winds. For an Enemy's Money, he thinks may be 
Iy cx-WWnade as good a Friend as any; and Gratitude looks 
aeg ickward, but Policy forward: And for Senſe of Ho- 
o pra ¶Hmour, if it impoveriſhes a Man, it is in his Eſteem 


S ON @cither Honour nor Seuſe. If a poor old decayd 
ain ti riend or Relation, whoſe Purſe, whoſe Houſe and 
or togrleart had been formerly free, and open to ſuch an 
ant 0 one, ſhall at length upon Change of ortune, come 
cholyBo him with Hunger and Rags, pleading his paſt 
upouggservices, and his preſent Wants, and ſo crave ſome 
wurch BP clicf of one, for the Merit and Memory of the o- 
f tle hr : the Politician who imitates the Serpent's Wiſ- 
tio om, muſt turn his deaf Ear too, to all the inſigni- 
s 108+ cant Charms of Gratitude and Honour in behalf 

tha of ſuch a bankrupt, undone Friend, who having 
cl 1c Ween already uſed, and now ſqueez d dry, is fit on- 
mul ly to be caſt aſide. He muſt abhor Gratitude as 2 
m, . worſe kind of Witchcraft, which only ſerves to con- 
Leh ure up the pale, meagre Ghoſts of dead' forgotten 
- Be. Kindneſſes, to haunt and trouble him, ſtill reſpect- 
uind ing what is paſt: Whereas ſuch wiſe Men as himſelf 
crap in ſuch Caſes, account all that is paſt to be alſo gone, 
nt" and know that there can be no gain in refunding. 
val nor any Profit in paying Debts. The ſole Meaſure 
ſtat of all his Courtefies is, what Return they will make 
Meuſh nim, and what Revenues they will bring him in. 
i r Expectations govern his Charity; and we muſt 
20k "8 not. vouch any Man for an exact Maſter in the 
upol 1 Rules 
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Rules of our Modern Policy, but ſuch an one as ha; 
brought himſelf ſo far to hate and deſpiſe the Abſut- 
dity of being kind upon Free-coſt, as (to uſe 2 
known Expreſſion) not ſo much as to tell a Friend, 
What it is a Clock for nothing. 

There is a great Cheat or Lie which over-ſpreads 
the World, while all Things here below beguile 
Men's Expectations, and their Expectations cheat 
their Experience. 

Haman wanted nothing to complete his Great- 
neſs, but a Gallows upon which to hang Mordecai; 
but it matter'd not for whom he provided the Gal- 
lows, when Providence deſigned the Rope for him. 

Diſſimulation can be of no further uſe to a Man, 
than juſt to guard him within the Compaſs of his 
own perſonal Concerns; which yet may be more ea- 
fily, and not leſs effectually done, by that Silence 
and Reſervedneſs that every Man may innocently 

ractiſe, without the putting on of any contrary 

iſguiſe. x . 

hen the Hand finds itſelf well warmed and co- 
vered, let it reſuſe the Trouble of feeding the 
Mouth, or guarding the Head, and then we ſhall 
ſee how it will fare with the Hand. | 

It is no Man's Duty to be ſafe, or to be rich; but 
I am ſure it is the Duty of every one to make good 
his Truſt: And it is a Calamity to a whole Nation, 
that any Man ſhould have a Place or an Employ- 
ment more large and publick than his Spirit. 

_ Thoſe who ſlight and diſoblige their Friends, 
ſhall infallibly come to know the Value of them, by 
having none when they ſhall moſt need them. 

That Prince that maintains the Reputation of a 
true, faſt, generous Friend, has an Army always 
ready to fight for him, maintained to his Hand 
without Pay. 

There is a noted Story of Hector and Ajax, who 
having combated one another, ended that Combat 


an 


( 41) 


has | 
ſur- in a Reconcilement by mutual Preſents: Hector gi- 
e 2 ving Ajax a Sword, and Ajax preſenting Heor 
nd, with a Belt: The Conſequence of which, was, That 
Ajax flew himſelf with the Sword given him by He- 
ads for, and Hector was dragged about the Walls of Troy 
uile by the Belt given him by Ajax: Such are the Gifts, 


ſuch the killing Kindneſſes of reconciled Enemies. 
5 God's Accejtaigee of a Willing Mind. 
N all Tranſactions between God and Man, 


whereſoever there is a full Reſolution, Drift, 
and Purpoſe of Vill to pleaſe God; there, what a 


Man can do, ſhall by Vertue thereof be accepted, 


and what he cannot do, ſhall not be required. 
The Plea of a good Intention emboldened the worſt 


of Men to wade through the Blood of the beſt of 


Kings, and the loyaleſt of Subjects; namely, that in 
all that risk of Villany, their Hearts, forſooth, were 
right towards God ; and that all their Plunder and 
Rapine was for nothing elſe, but zo place Chriſt on 
his Throne, and to eſtabliſh among us the Power of 
Godlineſs, and the Purity of the Goſpel, by a further 
Reformation (as the Cant goes) of a Church, which 
had but too much felt the Meaning of that Word 
before. 

If it were poſſible for a Man to intend well while 
he does il, yet no ſuch Intention, though never ſo 


200d, can make that Man fteal, lie, or murther, 


with a good Conſcience; or convert à wicked Action 
into a good. | 

The bare bending of the Bow will not hit the 
Mark, without ſhooting the Arrow ; and Men are 
not called to wil, but to work out their Salvation. 


In Point of Action, the Mill is vertually the whole 


Man, as containing in it all that, which by Vertue 
of his other Faculties he is able to do: Juſt as the 
Spring of a Watch, is vertually the whole Motion 
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Streets; that is, in other Words, That they muſt 
ſtarve and die ex officio, and being turned out of 
their Churches, take Poſſeſſion only of the Church- 
Yard, as ſo many Victims to the remorſleſs Rage of 
a foul, 1ll-bred Tyrant, profeſſing Piety without ſo 
much as common Humanity : I ſay, when Rage and 
Perſecution, Cruelty and Cromwelliſm, were at that 
diabolical Pitch, tyrannizing over every Thing that 
look'd like Loyalty, Conſcience and Conformity, 
ſo that he who took not their Engagement, could 
not take any thing elſe though it were given him; 
being thereby debar'd from the common Benefit of 
the Law, in ſuing for, or recovering of his Right, 
in any of their Courts of Juſtice (all of them ill 
following the Motion of the High one) yet even 
then, and under that diſmal State of Things, there 
were many Thouſands who never bowed the Knee 
to Baak:Cromuel, Baal-Covenant, or Baal-Engage- 
ment, | 1 
The old try'd Church of England Royaliſts were 
the Men, who in the darkeſt and fouleſt Days of 
Perſecution that ever befel England, never pleaded 
the Vill in Excuſe, of the Deed, but proved the In- 
tegrity and Loyalty of their Wills, both by their 
Deeds, and their Sufferings too. | 

It is wonderful to conſider how a Command or a 
Call to be liberal, either upon a civil or a religions 
Account, all of a ſudden, impoveriſhes the Rich, 
breaks the Merchant, ſhuts up every private Man's 
Exchequer, and makes thoſe Men in a Minute have 
nothing at all to give, who at the very ſame Inſtant 
want nothing to ſpend; ſo that inſtead of relieving 
the Poor, ſuch a Command ſtrangely increaſes thcir 
Numbers, and transforms rich Men into Beggars 
preſently. 8 „ 

Never pretend that thou haſt an Heart to pray, 
while. thou haſt no Heart to give; ſince he that 

ſerves, Mammon with his Eſtate, cannot podibh | 
Dafoe | |  1erve 
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uſt rve God with his Heart: For as in the Heathen. 
t of WW orſhip of God, a Sacrifice without an Heart, was 
-ch- counted ominous ; ſo in the Chriſtian Worſhip of 
e of im, an Heart without a Sacrifice is worthleſs and 
t ſo pertinent. l : 
and Thy Superfluities muſt give place to thy Neigh- 
that ours great Convenience. Thy Convenience muſt 
that Peil to thy Neighbour's Neceſſity: And laſtly, Thy 
ity, Nery Neceſſities muſt yield to thy Neighbour's Ex- 
duld Nemity. 
im ; It is not the beſt Husbandry in the World to be 
it of Namned to ſave Charges. F 
ght, Nature gives no Man a Mouth to be always eat- 
{till g, and never ſaying Grace; nor an Head only to 
even rap, and to receive, but as it is furniſh'd with 
here WW'ceth for the one, ſo it ſhould have a Tongue al- 
ance o for the other; and the Hands that are ſo often 
agc- Wcach'd out to take, and to accept, ſhould be ſome- 
imes lifted up alſo to bleſs. 
were 
s of A Perſuaſive Incitement to Gratitude, 
ided I 
 In- FT F you confider the Univerſe as one Body, you 
their | ſhall find Society and Converſation to ſupply. 
he Office of the Blood and Spirits, and it is Gra- 
or 4 itude that makes them circulate. Look over the 
710US hole Creation, and you ſhall ſee, that the Band 
Lich, Hr Cement that holds together all the Parts of this 
fan's reat and glorious Fabrick, is Gratitude or ſome-, 
have hing like. You may obſerve it in all the Elements; 
ſtam or docs not the Air feed the Flame? And does 
vins Riot the Flame at the ſame time warm and enlighten 
their he Air? Is not the Sea always ſending forth as well 
20ars Es taking in? And does not the Earth quit Scores 
N ith all the Elements, in the noble Fruits and Pro- 
pray, Nuctions that iſſue from it? And in all the Light and 
that Influence that the Heavens beſtow upon this lower 
Aibly World, though the lower World cannot equal their 
ſerve . Hene 
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into Cæſar's Heart. 
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Benefacti on, yet with a kind of grateful Return, it 
reflefts thoſe Rays that it cannot recompenſe ; ſo that 
there is ſome Return however, though there can be 
no Requital, He who has a Soul wholly void of Gra- 
titude, ſhould do well to ſet his Soul to learn of hi 
Body; for all the Parts of that miniſter to one ano- 
ther. The Hands and all the other Limbs labour 
to bring in Food and Proviſion to the Stomach; 
and the Stomach returns what it has received from 
them, in Strength and Nutriment, diffuſed into all 
the Parts and Members of the Body. In ſhort, Gra- 
titude is the great Spring that ſets all the Wheels off 
Nature a going; and the whole Univerſe is ſupport- 
ed, by Giving and Returning; by Commerce and 
Communication. 5 

Ingratitude is a Vice, into which all Kindneſſes 
and good Turns fall, as into a dead Sea. No Man 
ever goes ſharer with the ungrateful Perſon ; be he 
never ſo full, he never runs over: But like Gideor's 
Fleece, though filled and repleniſhed with the Dew 
of Heaven himſelf, yet he leaves all dry and empty 
about him. In a word, Ingratitude is too baſe to re- 
turn a Kindueſs, and too proud to regard it : Much 
like the Tops of Mountains, barren indeed, but yet 
lofty; they produce nothing, they feed no body, 
they cloath no body, yet are high and ſtately, and 
look down upon all the World about them. 

Ingratitude indeed put the Ponyard into Brutus's 
Hand, but it was want of Compaſſion that thruſt it 


11 


The ungrateful Perſon is a Monſter, which is all 
Throat and Belly; a kind of Thorow-Fair or Com- 
mon-Shore for the good Things of the World to 
paſs into; and of whom in reſpect of all Kindneſſes 
conferred on him, may be verified that Obſerva- 
tion of the Lyor's-Den, before which appear'd the 
Footſteps of many that had gone in thither, but no 
Prints of any that ever came out thence. He 1s vs 

ä | only 
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nly thing in Nature for which no body living is 
he better. | | 

The Thread that Nature ſpins, is ſeldom broken 
ff by any thing but Death. | 

Gra- There may be Vertue indeed, and yet no Grace ; 
f hit Grace is never without Vertue, and therefore 
ano: ꝛough Gratitude does not infer Grace, it is certain 
1bour| hat Ingratitude does exclude it. N 
uach; The Shocks of an Earthquake are much more 
from WW... 4ful, than the higheſt and loudeſt Bluſters of 2 
tO al torm: For there may be ſome Shelter againſt the 
Gra. Ciolence of the one, but no Security againſt the 
els of ollowneſs of the other, which never opens it Bo- 
port. m, but for a killing Embrace: The Bowels of the 
e and Harth in ſuch Caſes, and the Mercies of the Falſe in 
l, being equally without Compaſſion. | 


The Definition of a Lie. 


A Lie is properly an outward. Signification of 
"\ ſomething contrary to, or at leaſt beſide the 
ward Senſe of the Mind ; ſo that when one Thing 
$ ſignified or expreſs d, the ſame Thing is not 
eant or intended, and the Nature of it conſiſts in 
s being a falſe Signification knowingly and volun- 
Wrily uſed. Ir is properly a ſort or Species of In- 
ſtice, and a Violation of the Right of that Perſon, 

W whom the falſe Speech is directed. Ig 
The Wages that Sin bargains with. the Sinner to 
rve it for, are Life, Pleaſure, and Profit ; but the 
Wages it pays him with, are Death, Torment, and 
Deſtruction. He that would underſtand the Falſhood 
nd Deceit of Sin throughly, muſt compare its Pro- 
riſes and its Payments together. —_— 
W So far as Truth gets Ground in the World, ſo far 
in loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the World by undeceiving 
and ſanctifies the Will, by firſt enlightning the 

nderſtanding. I 
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Cauſes of it, it will be found, That a Lie was firſt of 
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tomleſs Pit, where it is impoſſible for him to fu 


generally are. 
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Sorrow being the natural Effect of Sin, that whicl 

firſt brought Sin into the World, muſt by neceſlaryſi 
Conſequence bring in Sorrow too. 

No ſad Diſaſter ever yet befel any Perſon or Pei 

ple, nor any Villany or flagitious Action was ev 


* 
1 
4 


yet committed, but upon a due Enquiry into tl: 


laſt the principal Engine to effect it: And that whe 
ther Pride, Luſt or Cruelty brought it forth, it wal 
Falſbood that begot it; this gave it a Being, what 


ſoever other Vice might give it Birth. 4 


The Character of a Liar. 1 


E that has to do with a Liar, knows not wherlf 

he is, nor what he does, nor with whom be 

deals. He walks upon Bogs and Whirlpools; where 
ſoever he treads he ſinks, and converſes with a bot 


or to be at any Certainty. In fine, he catches at a 


'4 


Apple of Sodom, which though it may entertain hi 


Eye, with a florid, jolly, white and red; yet upoi 
the Touch, it ſhall fill his Hand only with Stencil 
and Foulneſs: Fair in Look, and rotten at Heart 
as the gayeſt and moſt taking Things in the Worll 
A Lie is like a Vizard that may cover the Fach 
indeed, but can never become it; nor yet does 
cover it ſo, but that it bears it open enough foi 
Shame. It brands a Man with a laſting indelib!' 
Character of Ignominy and Reproach ; and that in 
deed ſo foul and odious, that thoſe uſurping He 
ctors, who pretend to Honour without Religion 
think the Charge of a Lie a Blot upon them not tl 
to be waſh'd out, but by the Blood of him tha 
gives it. | 
In the Charge of Ingratitude, omnia dixeris. It ii 
one great Blot upon all Mortality. It is * 
| or 
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Word. It ſays Amen to the black Roll of Sins. Ir 


ml gives Completion and Confirmation to them all. 
cat When a Man is beſotted in Sin, and has loſt his 
5 Reaſon, what can there be for Religion to take 
eo hold of him by ? | 
eng There is none who acts a Friend by a Deputy, 
to tle be familiar by Prox 

irſt of en r n 4 . 

* „It we juſtly look upon a Proneneſs to find Faults, as 
* a very ill and a mean Thing, we are to remember, 


that a Proneneſs to believe them is next to it. 

Charity commands us where we know no ill, to 
think well of all : But Friendſhip, that always goes 
a pitch higher, gives a Man a peculiar Right and 
Claim to the good Opinion of his Friend. 

It is a true and happy Obſervation of that great 
Philoſopher the Lord Yerulam, that this is the Be- 
nefit of Communication of our Minds to others, 
That Sorrows by being communicated grow leſs, and 
Joys greater: And indeed Sorrow like a Stream, lo- 
ſes itſelf in many Channels; and Joy like a Ray of 
the Sun, reflects with a greater Ardour, and Quick- 
neſs, when it rebounds upon a Man from the Breaſt 


where 
om ht 4 
here. 
a bot 
at ali 
0 1 
un hig 


. 8 0 1 of his Friend. 
'N Whoſoever has Chriſt for his Friend, ſhall be ſure 


Worll 
e F:Y 


of Counſel, and whoſoever is his own Friend will 
be ſure to obey it. 

Friendſhip is of a Noble make, and a laſting Con- 
ſiſtency ; it reſembles Marble, and deſerves to be 


8 wrote upon it. 

on bod knows our Thoughts before the very Heart 

dat u. hat conceives them. And how then can he, who 
mM but of Yeſterday, ſuggeſt any Thing New unto 

Su chat Eternal Mind! How can Ignorance inform 

11210 Omniſci e 

© Omniſcience 

I that | | | 
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Of Prayer. 4 


J O Woſten are Beggars relieved only for their 
eager and rude Importunity ; not that the 
Perſon who relieves them, is thereby inform'd, or 
ſatisfy'd of their real Want, nor yet mov'd to pity 
them by all their Cry and Cant, but to rid himſclt 
from their Vexatious Noiſe and Ding; ſo that to 
purchaſe his Quiet by a little Alms, he gratifies the 
Beggar, but indeed relieves himſelf. But this way is 
very far from prevailing with God, for as Om- 
niſcience is not to be informed, ſo neither is Om- 
nipotence to be wearied. We may much more eaſi- 
ly think to Clamour the Sun and Stars out of their 
Courles, than to Word the great Creator of them i 
out of the ſteady Purpoſes of his own Will, by all 
the Vehemence and Loudneſs of our Petitions. 
Men may tire themſelves with their own Prayers, 
but God is not to be tired. The rapid Motion i 
and Whirl of Things here below, interrupts not . 
the inviolable Reſt and Calmneſs of the Nobler Be- 
ings above, while the Winds roar and bluſter in 
the Firſt and Second Regions of the Air, there is a W 
perfect Serenity in the Third. Men's Deſires can- i 
not controul God's Decrees. 3 
He who prays for a Thing, as God has appoint- 
ed him, gets thereby a right to the Thing praycd i 
for. But it is a Right not ſpringing from any Me- 
rit or Condignity, either in the Prayer itſelf, or 
the Perſon who makes it, to the Bleſſing he prays il 
for; but from God's Veracity, Truth, and Juſtice, 
who having appointed, Prayer as the Condition of 
that Bleſſing, cannot but ſtand to what he himſelf 
has appointed; though that he did appoint it, was Wl 
the free Reſult and Determination of his own Will. Wie 
In whatſoever Degree any one lays aſide his Re- 
verence of God, in the ſame he alſo quits his _ Y 
ance 
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dance upon him. Foraſmuch as in every irreverent 
Act a Man treats God, as if he had no need of him, 
and behaves himſelf as if he ſtood upon his own 
Bottom, abſolute and ſelf-ſufficient, 

David directing his Prayer to God, ſays, in 
Pſalm 19. 14. Let the Words of my Mouth, and the 
editations of my Heart, be acceptable in thy Sight, O 
ord, So that it ſeems, his Prayer adequately and 
-ntirely conſiſted of thoſe Two Things, Medita- 


their 
the 
„ or 
pity 
m{clt 
at to 


5 the n and Expreſſion, as it were the Matter and 
ay 1 Form of that Noble Compoſure. There being no 
= nention at all of diſtortion of Face, ſanctified Gri- 


ace, ſolemn Wink, or foaming at the Mouth, and 


cali- he like ; all which are Circumſtances of Prayer of 
their later Date, and brought into Requeſt by thoſe. 
them Wantaſtick Zealots, who had a way ot Praying as a= 
y all N oniſhing to the Eyes, as to the Ears of thoſe that 
1005 Heard them. 5 | 

Vers, He who is to Pray, would he ſeriouſly judge of 
>t10n he Work that is before him, has more to conſider 
not pf, than either his Heart can hold, or his Head 


r Be- 
+» 
er in 
. = 
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AY 
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ell turn itſelf to. Prayer is one of the greateſt, and 
he hardeſt Works that a Man has to do in this 
orld ; and was ever any thing difficult or glori- 
dus, atchieved by a ſudden caſt of a Thought? A 
lying ſtricture of the Imagination? Preſence of 


oint. Mind is indeed good, but Haſte is not ſo. And 
-aycd herefore, let this be concluded 5 755 That in the 
Me- aſineſs of Prayer, to pretend to Reverence, when 
It, or here is no Premeditation, is both Impudence and 


prays Montradiction. 

ſtice, == Firſt, Conſider with thy ſelf how great and glo- 
on ot ious a Being that muſt needs be, that raiſed ſo 
melt WT aſt and beautiful a Fabrick, as this of the World 


vas put of nothing, with the Breath of his Mouth, and 


Will Fan, and will, with the ſame, reduce it to nothing 


7 


Ke sain; and then conſider, that this is that high, 
e pen- H 2 amazing 


K 


dance 
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amazing, incomprehenfible Being, whom thou ad- y 
dreſſeſt thy pityful felf to in Prayer. 1 * 
Conſider next, his infinite allſearching Know- 
ledge, which looks through and through the moſt 
ſecret of our Thoughts, ranſacks every Corner of 
the Heart, ponders the moſt inward Deſigns and Wh 
Ends of the Soul in all a Man's Actions. And then ſh 
confider, that this is the God whom thou haſt to 
deal with in Prayer; the God who obſerves the Po- Mc 
ſtures, the Frame, and Motion of thy Mind, in all 
thy Approaches to Him, and whoſe piercing Eye it 
is impoſſible to elude, or eſcape, by all the Tricks 
and Arts of the ſubtileſt, ana moſt refined Hypocri- L 
fie. And laſtly, Conſider the great, the fiery, and 
the implacable Jealouſy that He has for His Ho- 
nour, and that he has no other Uſe of the whole 
Creation, but to ſerve the Ends of it; and above 
all, that he will, in a moſt peculiar manner, be ho- 
noured of thoſe who draw near unto him, and will by 
no Means ſuffer himſelf to be mocked and affront- 
ed, under a pretence of being worſ::pped ; nor en- 
dure that a wretched, contemptible, finfut Crea- 
tnre; who is but a piece of living Dirt at beſt, 
ſhould at the ſame time bend the Knee to him, and 
ſpit in his Face. And now conſider, that this is the 
God whom thou prayeſt to, and whom thou uſeſt 
with ſuch intollerable Indignity, in every unworthy 
Prayer thou putteſt up to him; every bold, ſaucy WW 
and familiar Word, that (upon Confidence of being 

one of God's Elett) thou preſumeſt to debaſe ſo 

great a Majeſty with. And for an Inſtance of the 
dreadful Curſe that attends ſuch a daring Irreve- 
rence, conſider how God uſed Nadab and Abihu, iſ 
for venturing to offer ſtrange Fire before him; and 

then know, every unhallow'd, unfitting Prayer, is 4 
ſtrange Fire; a Fire that will be ſure to deſtroy the 
Offering, though Mercy ſhould ſpare the Offerer. il 
Conſider theſe Things ſeriouſly, deeply, and * 4 
4 8 Mo 1 
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1 ad- y, tin the Conſideration of them affects thy Hear 

I and humbles thy Spirit, with ſuch awful Apprehen- 
10w- ons of thy Maker, and ſuch Abject Reflections 
moſt pon thy ſelf as may lay thee in the Duſt before 
r of Wim. And know, that the lower thou falleſt the 


and Whigher will thy Prayer rebound, and that thou 
then Mart never ſo fit to pray to God as when a Senſe 
ſt to f thy own unworthyneſs makes thee aſhamed even 
Po- Mo ſpeak to him. 11 
in al Though God does not command us to ſet off 
ye it Pur Prayers with Dreſs and Artifice, to flouriſh 


t in Trope and Metaphor, to beg our daily Bread 
n blank Verſe, or to ſhew any thing of the Poet 
n our Devotions; but Indigence and Want : I fay, 


Ho- Fhough God is far from requiring ſuch things of 
hole us in our Prayers, yet he requires that we ſhould 
bove Mnanage them with Senſe and Reaſon ; Finenefs is 
2 ho- hot expected, but Decency is; and though we can- 
11 by Wor declaim as Orators, yet He will have us ſpeak 
-ont- Wike Men, and render Him the Reſults of that Under- 


Wanding and Judgment, that eſſentially conſtitute a 
2Fational Nature. | | * 
We have liv'd in an Age that has deſpis'd, con- 
Fradicted, and counter-acted all the Principles and 
Practices of the Primitive Chriſtians, in taking the 
Neaſures of their Duty both to God and Man, and 


orthy f their Behaviour both in Matters Civil and Re- 
ſaucy Migious; but in nothing more ſcandalouſly, than in 
being heir vile Abuſe of the great Duty of Prayer, con- 
ſe ſo erning which, though it may with the cleareſt 


3 Truth be affirmed, That there has been no Church 
Met of any Account in the Chriſtian World, but 


reve- 

bibu, Mrhat has govern'd its publick Worſhip of God by 

and Litany, or ſer Form of Prayer; yet theſe Enthu- 
is 2 HPaſtick Innovators, the bold and blind Reformers 

y the f all Antiquity, and wiſer than the whole Catho- 

ferer, ek Church beſides, introduc'd in the room of it, 2 


] 14 nc 2 ſenſeleſs, extemporary Way of 3 ya 
A | | od. 
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God, affirming that this was praying by the Spirib 
and that the Uſe of all ſet Forms was ftinting of the 
Spirit; a Pretence, I confeſs, popular and plauſſ- 
ble _ with ſuch Idiots, as take the ſound of | 3 
Words for the Senſe of them. 2 
To pray by the Spirit, ſignifies — * more nor 
leſs, but to pray knowingly, heartily, and affectio- 
nately, for ſuch things and in ſuch a Manner, as the 
Holy Ghoſt in Scripture, either commands or allows 
of. 75 for any other kind of praying by the Spirit, 
upon the beſt Inquiry that I can make into theſe 
Matters, I can find none. And if ſome ſay (as!“ 
know they both impudently and baſphemoully do) 
that to pray by the Spirit, is to have the Spirit im- 
mediately inſpiring them, and by ſuch Inſpiration 


«Cy i" Fa 


ſpeaking within them, aud ſo dictating their Prayers WP 
to them, let them either produce plain Scripture or 

24 Miracle to prove this by: But till then, he who e 
ſhall conſider what kind of Prayers theſe Pretenders e 
to the Spirit have been notable for, will find that . 
they have as little Cauſe to father their Prayers as 
their Practices upon the Spirit of God. 1 

This way of praying by the Spirit (as they call it) q 

was begun, and Sri Lrought into uſe here in Exg- 
land, in Queen Elizabeth's Days, by a Popiſh Prieſt, h 
and Dominican Fryar, one Faithful Cummin by WW: 
Name, who counterfeiting himſelf a Proteſtant, and f 
a Zealot of the higheſt Form, ſet up this new ſpiri- WM” 
tual Way of Praying, with a Deſign to bring the e 
Pcople firſt to a Contempt, and from thence to an 1 
utter Hatred and Diſuſe of our Common- Prayer, . 
which he {till reviled as only a Tranſlation of the 
Maſs; thereby to diſtrat Mens Minds, and to di- P 
vide our Church; and this he did with ſuch Succeſs, WF: 
that we have liv d to ſee the Effects of his Labours ſl 
in the utter Subvertion of Church and State. Which 
Helliſh Negotiation, when this malicious Hypocrite W I 


came to Rome to give the Pope an Account of, he 
receiv'd 


CE 


eceiv'd of him (as ſo notable a Service well deſer- 
ed) beſides a Thouſand Thanks, two thouſand Du- 
ats for his Pains. | NOTRE 
In the neighbour Nation of Scotland, one of the 
reateſt Monſters of Men (Major John Meyer, ſee 
Navillac Redevivus) that, I believe, ever liv'd, and 
ctually in League with the Devil, was yet by the 
SConteffion of all that heard him, the moſt excellent 
It this extempore way of Praying by the Spirit of 
ny Man in his Time, none was able to come near 
im or to compare with him. But ſurely now he 
ho ſhall venture to aſcribe the Prayers of ſuch a 
Nretch made up of Adulteries, Inceſt, Witchcraft, 
Ind other Villanies not to be nam'd, to the Spirit of 
od, may as well ſtrike in with the Phariſees, and 
aſcribe the Miracles of Chriſt to the Devil. 
As for a ſet Form of Prayer in which the Words are 


who Heady prepar'd to our Hands, the Soul has nothing 
ders Wo do but to attend to the Work of raiſing the Aﬀe- 
that fl tions and the Devotions to go along with thoſe 


ords; ſo that all the Powers of the Soul are took 
p in applying the Heart to this great Duty, and 
r is the Exerciſe of the Heart (as has been already 
ien) that is truly and properly a Praying by 
he Spirit; On the contrary, in all Extempore-Pray- 


elt, | 

by the Powers and Faculties of the Soul are call'd 
and ff from dealing with the Heart and the Affections, 
EP nd that both in the Speaker and in the Hearer, 


Poth in him who makes, and in him who is to joyn 
J ſuch Prayers. | 
© There are two Things I confeſs, that are ex- 
"the emely inder d and ſtinted by a ſer Form of Prayer, 
Ind cqually further d and enlarged by the Extempore 
ay; which, without all doubt, is the true Cauſe, 


hy the former is ſo much decried, and the latter 


ours 

hich much extolled by the Men, whom we are now 
rice Meading with. The firſt of which is Pride and O- 
„ he ation, the other Faction and Sedition. 
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I believe it would put even Lucifer to a Stand to out 3 | 
vye the Pride of one of thoſe Fellows pouring out hi 
Extempore {tuff amongſt his ignorant, whining, f. 


ctious Followers, liſtning to, and applauding high 
Copious Flow and Cant, with the ridiculous Ac 
cents of their impertinent Groans : And the trut\\ 
is, Extempore Prayer, even when beſt, and mol 
dextrouſly performed, is nothing elſe, but a But. 
neſs of Invention and Wit, ( ſuch as it is) and re. 
quires no more to it, but a teeming Imagination 
a bold Front, and a ready Expreſſion, and deſerve 
much the ſame Commendation, (were it not inf 
Matter too ſerious to be ſudden upon) which is du 
to Extempore Verſe; only with this difference, tha 
there is neceſſary to theſe latter, a competent Merl 
ſure of Wit and Learning, whereas the former may} 
be. done with very little Wit, and no Learning 
at all. | | | IJ 
- Certainly the extemporizing Faculty is nerei 
mere out of his Element, than in the Pulpit : Tho 
evch here, it is much more excuſable in a Sermon, 
than in a Prayer, foraſmuch as in that, a Man ad- 
drefles himſelf but to Men; Men like himſel 
whom he may therefore make bold with, as YR 
doubt, for ſo doing, they will alſo make bold wit 
him. Beſides, the peculiar Advantage attending 
all ſuch ſudden Conceptions, that as they are quick 
ly born, ſo they quickly dye. It being ſeldon 
known, where the Speaker has ſo very fluent an I 
vention, but the Hearer alſo has the Gift of as f 
ent a Memory. 25 | = 
Let all their Extempore Harangues be conſider i 
and duly weighed, and you ſhall find a Spirit 08 
Pride, Faction and Sedition predominant in then 
all. The only Spirit, which thoſe Impoſtors d 
really and indeed pray by, and therefore they ougi 
by all Means to be exploded, and caſt out of ev 
Sober, and well order d Church, or they will my 
the Church out of Doors. 088 
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8, f Of Brevity of Expreſſion in the great Act of 


Prayer. 


” Ac Ertainly the greateſt, and the wiſeſt Concepti- 
oY ons that ever iflued from the Mind of Man, 
mol 


have been couched under, and deliver'd in a few 
cloſe, home, and ſignificant Words. But to de- 
rive the Credit of this way of ſpeaking much higher, 
and from an Example infinitely greater, than the 
elervalY greateſt human Wiſdom, was it not authorized, 
dt mig and cnnobled by God himſelf in his making of the 
is du World > Was not the Work of all the Six Days 
"3 rol tranſacted in ſo many Words? There was no Cir- 
Mer cumlocution or Amplification in the Caſe. God 


Buſi. 
nd re. 
lation 


er mig ſaid, Let there be Licht, and there was Light. Let 
Arn there be an Earth, a Sea, and a Firmament, and there 
IJ 2s /o. Heaven, Earth, and all the Hoſt of both, 
ner (as it were) dropt from his Mouth, and Nature it- 


ſelf was but the Product of a Word; a Worg not 


et mog dcfign'd to expreſs, but to conſtitute and give a 
lan ad Bein and not ſo much the Repreſentation, as the 
nimſel Caue of what it ſignified. 

as no It is the work of Fancy to enlarge, but of Judg- 
Id ”, ment to Horten and contract, and therefore this muſt 
ending 


be as far above the other, as Judgment 1s a greater 
and nobler Faculty than Fancy or Imagination. 

lf Brevity be the higheſt Excellency and Perfecti- 
on of Specch, in all other Things, can we aſſign 
any true ſolid Reaſon why it ſhould not be ſo like- 


„sie in Prayer? Nay, is there is not rather the 
ider of 


10 "cleareſt Reaſons imaginable why it ſhould be much 
pirit more ſo? fince Addreſſes to an human Underſtand- 
in then ing often times need as many Words as may fill a 
tors do Volume, to make it Underſtand the Truth of one 

ouglt Line; Whereas, Prayer is an Addreſs to that Eter- 
ff eve! nal Mind, which ſuch as rationally invocate, in- 


tend not to inform. 
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The Judgment of all wiſe Men, concerning fewne'; 
of Words, when we appear as Suppliants before ou: if 
Earthly Superiors, is that it imports theſe Three 
Things. 1. Modeſty. 2. Diſcretion. 3. Height o/ 1 
Reſpect to the Perſon addreſy'd to. 1 

| Modeſty, is a kind of Shame or Baſhfulneſs, pro- 
ceeding from the Senſe a Man has of his own De- 
fects, compared with the Perfections of him whom 
he comes before. And that which is Modcliy il 
towards Men, is Worſhip and Devotion towards 
God. It is a Vertue that makes a Man unwillino 
to be ſeen, and fearful to be heard; and yet for . 
that very Cauſe never fails to make him both ſeen il 
with Favour, and heard with Attention. It loves“ 
not many Words, nor indeed needs them. For, 
Modeſty addrefling to any one of a generous Worth fl 
and Honour, is ſure to have that Man's Honour lf 
for its Advocate, and his Generoſity for its Inter- 
ceſſor. And, how then is it poſſible tor ſuch a Ver- 
tue to run into I/ords? Loquacity ſtorms the Eat, 
but Modeſty takes the Heart, that is troubleſome, 
this gentle, but irreſiſtible. ® 

' Diſcretion conſiſts in a Care of offending; It re- 
quiring no ordinary Skill for a Man to make his 
Fongue run by Rules, and at the ſame Time to] 
give it both its Leſſon and its Liberty too. Fot 
ſeldom or never, is there much ſpoke, but ſome- 
thing or other had better been not ſpoke, there be- 
ing nothing that the Mind of Man is ſo apt to kin- 
dle, and take Diſtaſte at, as at Words: And there- 
fore, whenſocyer- any one comes to prefer a Suit 
to another, no doubt, the fewer of them rhe bet- 
ter, ſince, when ſo very little is ſaid, it is fure ro 


be either candidly accepted, or, which is next, ea- 
fily excuſed : But at the ſame time to Petition and 

to Provoke too, 1s certainly prepoſterous. 
He that Petitions his Superior with Height of Re- 
ſpe, by ſo doing, confeſſes him better able to un- 
__ derſtangf 


* 
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vne's 
our derſtand, than he himſelf can be to expreſs his ow 
"hrce Caſe. He owns him as a Patron of a preventing 
„t of Judgment and Goodneſs, and upon that Account, 
able not only to Anſwer, but allo to anticipate his 
pro- Requeſts: For, according to the moſt Natural In- 
De- terpretation of Things, this is to aſcribe to him a 
chom agacity ſo quick, and piercing, that it were Pre- 
delty ¶ ſumption to inform; and a Benignity ſo great, that 
vards Wir were needieſs to importune him. A ſhort Peti- 


tion to a great Man, is not only a Suit to him for 
et for his Favour, but allo a Panegyrick upon his Parts. 


ſeen In reſpe ct to our Addreſſes to God. What uſe can 
loves here be of Rhetorick, Harangue, or multitude of 
For, Words? For it they ſhould be deſigned for Infor- 
V orth nation, muſt it not be infinitely ſottiſh, and unrea- 
onour Wonable, to go about to inform him, who can be ig- 
inter- HNnorant of nothing? Or to perſwade him, whoſe 
Ver- WWunchangeable Nature makes it impoſſible for him to 
> Ear, MPe moved, or wrought upon? Or laſtly, by long 
ſome, nd much ſpeaking, to think to weary him out, 
boſe Infinite Power all the Strength of Men, and 
It re- Angels, and the whole World put together, is not 
c his ble to encounter or ſtand before? So that the 
me to Truth is by Loquacity and Prolixity of Prayer, a 
Fot Man docs really and indeed, ( whether he thinks ſo 
ſome- r no) rob God of the Honour of Three great At- 
re be-ributes, and neither treats him as a Perſon Omni- 
) kin- iet, or Unchangeable, or Omnipotent. 
there - Where few Things are neceſſary to be prayed for, 
Suit ew Words ſhould be {ufficient. For, where the 
bet Matter is not commenſurate to the Words, all ſpeak- 
ire to ng is but Tautology : that being truly, and really 
„ ca- Hautology, where the ſame thing is repeated, tho“ 


1 and nder never ſo much variety of Expreſſion: As it is 

ut the ſame Man (till, though he appears every 

of Re ay, or every Hour in a new and different Sute of 
o un- , loaths, 
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The adequate Subje& of our Prayers compre- 
hends in it, Things of Neceſſity, and Things of Chari- 
ty. As to the firſt of which, I kuow nothing abſo- 
lutely neceflary, but Grace here, and Glory here- 
after. And for the other, we know what the Apo- 
ſtle ſays, 1 Tim. 6. 8. Having Food and Raiment, let 
us be therewith content. Nature is ſatisfied with 2 
little, and Grace with, leſs. And now, if the Mat- 
ter of our Prayers lies in ſo narrow a compaſs, why 
ſhould the Dreſs and Out- ſide of them ſpread and 
diffuſe itſelf into ſo wide and diſproportion'd 2 
largeneſs? By reaſon of which, our Words will 
hang looſe and light, without any Matter to ſup- 
port them. 

In Athens they circumſcrib'd the Pleadings of 
their Orators by a ſtrict Law, cutting of Prologucs 
and Epilogues, and commanding them to an imme- 
diate Repreſentation of the Caſe, by an impartial 
and ſuccinct Declaration of Matters of Fact; and 
this was, indeed, to ſpeak Things fit for a Judge 


to hear, becauſe it argued the Pleader alſo a Judge 


of what was fit for him to ſpeak. 


It was the ſaying of Solomon, a Nord to the wiſe ; 


and if ſo, certainly there can be no neceſſity of ma- 


ny Words to him, who is Wiſdom itſelf. For, can | 
any Man think that God delights to hear him make | 
Speeches, and to ſhew his Parts, (as the Word is) | 
or to jumble a multitude of miſapply'd Scripture | 
Sentences together, interlarded with a frequent, | 
nauſeous Repetition of ah Lord! which ſome call | 


exercifing their Gifts, but with a greater exerciſe ol 
their hearers Patience ? Nay, does not he preſent his 
Maker not only with a more decent, but allo 4 


more free, and liberal Oblation, who tenders him | 


much in a little, and brings him his whole Heart 
and Soul wrapt up in three or four Words, than 
he who with full Mouth, and loud Lungs, ſends up 


whole Vollies of Articulate Breath to the Throne 


pf Grace, That 


| 
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That Subject pays his Prince much nobler and 


re- 
i- nore acceptable Tribute, who tenders him a Purſe 
ſo- of Gold, then he who brings him a whole Cart-load 
re- of Farthings, in which there is Weight without 
po- Worth, and Number without Account. 
let WR It is not length nor copiouſneſs of Language that 
ha s Devotion, any more than bulk and bigneſs is 
Lat- alour, or Fleſb the Meaſure of the Spirit. A ſhort 
why entence may be oftentimes a large and mighty 
and Prayer. Devotion ſo manag'd being like Water in 
a 2 ſk Well, where you have fullneſs in a little Compaſs; 
will MWwhich ſurely is much nobler than the ſame carried 
up- Nut into many petit creeping Rivulets, with Length 
and Shaftowneſs together. 
s of FE No Man begins a long Grace when he is ready to 
gues arve. Such an one's Prayers are like the Releif he 
me- Heceds, quick and ſudden, ſhort and immediate. He 
rtial like a Man in Torture upon the Rack; whoſe 
and ains are too acute to let his Words be many; and 
idge Whole Deſires of Deliverance too impatient, to de- 
1dcc ay the Things he begs for, by the Manner of his 
| degging it. 
viſe ; Death makes ſhort Work when it comes, and it 
ma- grill teach him who would prevent it, to make it 
can Morter, For ſurely no Man who thinks himſelf a 
nake eriſhing, can be at leiſure to be eloquent, or judge 
4 is) r either Senſe or Devotion to begin a long Prayer, 


ture 
lent, } 


hen in all likelyhood he ſhall conclude his Life be- 
ore it. 


cal Doubtleſs had our Saviour thought fit to amplify 
ſe o Pr be prolix (in that exact Form of Prayer preſcrib d by 
t his ) He in whom were hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom, 
lo a ould not want Matter; nor he who was himſelf the 


him | 
Jeart 
than 
is up 
1rone 


That 


Lord, want Variety of the fitteſt to have expreſt 
is Mind by. But he choſe rather to contract the 
hole Concern of both Worlds into a few Lines, 
nd to unite both Heaven and Earth in his Prayer, 
he had done before in his Perſon, 

| Have 
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Have we not in that excellent Body of Prayers 
contain d in our Liturgy, a great Inſtance of Bre- 


vity and Fullneſs together, caſt into ſeveral ſigni- F 
ficant Collects, each containing a diſtin&, entire, p 
and well manag'd Petition? The whole Sett of n. 
them being like a String of Pearls, exceeding rich at 


in Conjunction, and therefore of no ſmall Price or Mur 
Value, even ſingle and by themſelves. Nothing Me: 
could have been compos'd with greater Judgment, = 
every Prayer being ſo ſhort, that it is impoſſible it BY 1; 
ſhould weary ; and withal ſo pertinent, that it is. 
impoſſible it ſhould cloy Devotion; and indeed ſo Mne 
admirably fitted are they all to the common Con-“ H 
cerns of a Chriitian Society, that when the Ru- 
brick enjoyns but the Uſe of ſome of them, our 
Worſhip is not imperfect, and when we uſe them 
all there is none of them ſuperfluons: And nothing 
can be more for the Honour of our Liturgy, than 
to find it deſpis'd only by thoſe, who have made 
themſelves remarkable to the World for deſpiſing 1 
the Lords - Prayer as much. 1 
As for the Nonconform:ſts, their Prayers being all 
Extempore , it is hardly poſſible for a), and utter- 3 
ly impoſlivle for al to joyn in them: For ſurely Peo- i 
ple cannot joyn in a Prayer before they underſtand 
it; nor can it be imagined that ail Capacitics | 
ſhould preſently and immediately nnderſtand what : 
they hear, when poſſibly the Holder-forth himſclf 
underſtands not what he ſays. [ 


A Lively Deſcription of the Diſſenters from the | 
Church of England's Way of Prayer. 


RE not all their Prayers exactly after thc i 
Heatheniſh and Phariſaical Copy? Always 
notable for thoſe two Things, Length and Tauto- 
logy? Two whole Hours for one Prayer at a Faſt, 
uſed to be reckon'd but a moderate Doſe; and that 


(FF } 
for the moſt Part fraught with ſuch irreverent blaſ- 
phemous Expreſſions, that to repeat them would 


- WH prophane the Place I am ſpeaking in: And indeed, 
they ſeldom carried on the Mor of ſuch a Day (as their 
'c, BY Phraſe was) but they left the Church in need of a 
of I ncw Conſecration. Add to this the Incoherence 
cn and Confuſion, the endleſs Repetitions, and the 
or unſufferable Nonſenſe, that never fail'd to hold out 


eren with their utmoſt Prolixity; ſo that in all 
nt, their long Faſts, from firſt to laſt, from Sven in the 
it Morning, to Sever in the Evening, the Pulpit was al- 
is i ways the emptieſt Thing in the Church. And I 
ſo | never knew ſuch a Faſt kept by them, but their 
n- FY Hearers had Cauſe to begin a 7haukſs:/ving as ſoon 
u- BF as They had done. And the Truth is, when con- 

ſider the Matter oi their Prayers, ſo full of Ramble 
and Inconſequences, and in every Reſpect, ſo very 
like the Language of a Dream, and compare it 
with their Carriage of themſelves in Prayer, with 
their Eyes, for the molt part, thut, and their Arms 
ſtretch'd out in a yawning Poſture; a Man that 
Would hear any of them Pray, might, by a very par- 
aonable Error, be induc'd to think, that he was all 
the Time hearing one talking in his Sleep, beſides the 
Wtrange Vertue which the Prayers had to procure 
leep in others too. So that he who ſhould be pre- 
ent at all their long Cant, would ſhew a greater 
Ability in Watching, than ever they could pretend 
o in Praying, if he could forbear {leeping, having 
o ſtrong a Provocat:on to it, and ſo fair an Ex- 
uſe for it: In a Word, ſuch were their Prayers 
doth for Matter and Expreſſion, that could any one 
ruly and exactly write them out, it would be the 
rewdeſt and moſt effectual Way of writing againſt 
em that could poſſiblybe thought of. 


Walking 
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Walking aprightly is walking ſurely. 


E who fixes upon falſe Principles, treads up- 1 
on infirm Ground, and ſo ſinks; and he wo 

fails in his deductions from right Principles, fum-if 
bles upon firm Ground, and ſo falls: The Diſaſter 
- _ of the ſame kind, but of the ſame Miſchief in 
MS . | 


The Character of a Man that walks uprightly nl | 
OY: 1 1 


JE acts as under the Eye of his moſt juſt ani 
ſevere Judge, who reaches to his Creature 1M 
Command with one Hand, and a Reward with the 
other. He ſpends as a Perſon who knows he mull 
come to a Reckoning. He ſees an Eternal Happi-l 
neſs or Miſery, ſuſpended upon a few Days Bei 
viour, and therefore he lives every Hour as for 
Eternity. His future Condition has ſuch a power-M 
ful Influence upon his preſent Practice, becauſe he 
entertains a continual Apprebenſion, and a firn 
Perſwaſion of it. If a Man walks over a narrovl 
Bridge when he is Drunk, it is no wonder that hi 
forgets his Caution, while he overlooks his Danger 
But he who is Sober, and views that nice ſeparati-i 
on between himſelf, and the devouring Deep, s 
that if he ſhould ſlip, he ſees his Grave gaping un} 
der him, ſurely muſt take every ſtep with Horror 
and the utmoſt Caution and Solicitude. 


The reverſe of that character. 


OR a Man to believe it as the moſt undoubM 
ed certainty in the World, that he ſhall > 
judged according to the quality of his Actions here 


and after Judgment receive an Eternal Recon 
pency | 
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dence; and yet to take his ſwing in all the Plea- 
ures of Sin, is it not a greater Phrenzy, than for a 
Man to take a Purſe at Yyburn, while he is actually 
ſeeing another hanged for the ſame Fact? It is re- 
ally to dare and defie the Juſtice of Heaven, to 
laugh at right aiming Thunder-Bolts, to puff at Dam- 
nation, and in a Word to bid Omnipotence do 
its worſt? He indeed who thus walks, walks ſurely, 
but it is becauſe he is ſure to be damned. 

For Judas to receive and ſwallow the Sop, when 
his Malter gave it him, ſeaſoned with thoſe terrible 
Words, It had been good for that Man that he had ne- 
ver been born. Surely this argued a furious Appe= 
tite, and a {trong Stomach, that could thus catch 
at a Morſel, with the Fire and Brimſtone all flam- 
ing about it; and (as it were) digeſt Death itſelf, 
and make a Meal of Perdition. EY A 

God has caſt all his Works into a certain invio- 
lable Order, according to which there is a time to 
Pardon, and a time to Puniſh, and the time of one 
is not the time of the other. When Corn has once 
felt the Sickle, it has no more Benefit from the 
Sun-ſhine. 5 IS 2 1 

Upon what ground can a Man promiſe himſelf a 
future Repentance, who cannot promiſe ' himſelf a 
Futurity ? Whoſe Life depends upon his Breath, 
and is ſo reſtrain'd to the preſent, that it can- 

ot ſecute tp itſelf the Reverſion of the very next 
Minute. Have not many died with the guilt of 
Impenitence, and the deſigns of Repentance 
ogether ? If a Man dies to Day by the pre- 
alence of ſome ill Humours, what will it avail 
im that he intended to have bled and purg'd to 

orrow ? - TSR. 1 I 
It fares with Men, in reference to their future 
ſtate, and the Condition upon which they muſt 
aſs to it, much as it does with a Merchant, hav- 
g a Veſſel richly fraught at Sea in a Storm: The 

| K | Storm 
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Storm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter loſs of the Ship : But there is one, and but 
one certain way to ſave it, which is by throwing its 
rich lading overboard ; yet ſtill, for all this, the Man 
knows not but poſſibly the Storm may ceaſe, and ſo 
all be preſerved. However, in the mean time there 
is is little or no probability that it will do ſo ; and. 
in caſe it ſhould not, he is well aſſured that he muſt 
lay his Life, as well as his rich Comodities in the 
cruel Deep: Now in this Caſe, would this Man, 
think we, act rationally, ſhould he upon the ſlender 
poſſibility of eſcaping otherwiſe, negle& the ſure, in- 
fallible preſervation of his Life, by caſting away his 
rich Goods? No certainly, it would be ſo far from 
it, that ſhould the Storm by a ſtrange hap ceaſe 
immediately, after he had thus thrown away his 
Riches, yet the throwing them away was infinitely 
more rational and elligible, than the retaining or 
keeping them could have been. 7 
Does any thing ſhine ſo bright as Vertue, and 
that even in the Eyes of thoſe who are void of it? i 
For hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he 
deſires the Credit of being thought what his Vice 
will not let him be; ſo great a Pleaſure and Conve- 
nience is it, to live with Honour and a fair Accep- 
tance amongſt thoſe whom we converſe with: And 


A AJ 


a Being without it, is no Life, but rather the Skeleton, 
or Caput mortuum of Life; like Time without Day, 
or Day itſelf without the ſhining of the Sun to en- 
liven it. — = 
How Infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and un- 


conſcionable Perſon? Ar d how quickly is his Cha- 


N 


1 


racter known ? For hardly ever did a Man of » 
Conſcience, continue a Man of any Credit long 
No Preferment can ſweeten him, but the higher K 


ſtands, the further and wider he ſtinkks. 
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The C haracter of a Drunkard. 


TOR the Drinker, and debauch'd Perſon. Is a- 
ny thing more the Object of Scorn and Con- 
tempt than ſuch an one? His Company is juſtly 
look'd upon as a Diſgrace, and no Body can own a 
W Friendſhip for him, without being an Enemy to 
8 himſelf. A Drunkaxd is (as it were) out-law'd 
from all worthy and creditable Converſe, Men ab- 
hor, loath, and deſpiſe him, and would even ſpit 
at him as they meet him, were it not for fear, that 
a Stomach ſo charged, ſhould ſomething more than 
{pit at them. | 


The Rebel Charactarixed. 
C AN any thing have more of Trouble, Hazard, 
1 and Anxiety in it, than the Courſe which the 
EKebel takes? For in the firſt place, all the Evils of 
War muſt be unavoidably endured, as the neceſſary 
Means and Inſtruments to compaſs, and give ſuc- 
ceſs to his Traiterous Deſigns. In which, if it 1s 
his Lot to be conquer'd, he muſt expect that Ven- 
geance that juſtly attends a conquer'd diſarm'd Vil- 
lain; for when ſuch a one is vanquiſhd, his Sins 
are always upon him, But if on the contrary,he proves 
2X Victorious, he will yet find Miſery enough in the 
Maiſtracting Cares of ſetling an ungrounded, odious, 
Maeteſtable Intereſt, ſo heartily, and ſo juſtly ma- 
ign'd, abhorred, and often-times plotted againſt 
o that in effect, he is ſtill in War, though he has 
uitted the Field. The Torment of his ſuſpicion is 
great, and the Courſes he muſt take to quiet his 


1 alous, ſuſpicious Mind, infinitely troubleſome and 
Wc xatious. 
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The Loyaliff. 
{HE labour of Obedience, Loyalty and Sub- 


jection is no more, but for a Man honeſtly 
and diſcreetly to fit ſtill, and to enjoy what he has 
under the Protection of the Laws: And when ſuch 
a One is in his loweſt Condition, he is yet high, 


and happy enough to deſpiſe and pity the moſt 1 
proſperous Rebel in the World; even thoſe famous 


ones of Forty One (with all due Reſpect to their 
flouriſhing Relations be it ſpoke ) not excepted. 


The different Effects of an Induſtrious and Viti- . 


oas Life. 


HE Husbandman returns from the Field, and | 


from Manuring his Ground, Strong and 
Healthy, becauſe Innocent and Laborious: You will 
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find no Diet-Drink, no Boxes of Pills, nor Gallo- 


- 


Pots amongſt his Proviſions ; no, he neither ſpeaks 
nor lives French, he is not ſo much a Gentleman (for- 
ſooth.) His Meals are courſe and ſhort, his Em- 
ployment warrantable, his Sleep certain and refreſh- 
ing, neither interrupted with the Laſhes of a guilty } 
Mind, nor the Aches of a crazy Body, And when 
Old Age comes upon him, it comes alone, bring- 8 


ing no other Evil with it, but itſelf. But when i: WW 


comes to wait upon a great and worſhiptul Sinner, 


who for many Years together has had the Reputa- 


tion of eating well, and doing ill; it comes, (as it 
ought to do to a Perſon of ſuch Quality) attended 
with a long Train and Retinue, as Rheums, Coughs, i 
Catarhs, and Dropfies, together with many painful 7 
Girds and Achings, which are at leaſt called the 
Gout, How does ſuch an one go about, or is car- i 


ried rather, with his Body bending inward, his WW 


_ 


Head ſhaking, and his Eyes always watcring ( is I | 
DN 6 5 , ca 1 
441 4 
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ead of weeping ) for the Sins of his il! ſpent Youth ? 
na word, Old Age ſeizes upon ſuch a Perſon, like 
ire upon a rotten Houſe, it was rotten before, and 


ub-nuſt have fall'n of itſelf, ſo that it is no more bur 
ſtly ne Ruin preventing another. 2 

has A Temperate, innocent uſe of the Creature, ne- 
ſuch er caſt any one into a Feaver, or a Surfeit. Cha- 
igh, ity makes no work for a Surgeon, nor ever ends 
noſt n rortenneſs of Bones, Sin is the fruitful Parent of 
ous Piſtempers, and / Lives occaſion good Phyſicians. © 
heir * | | 


The Libertine deſcril'd. 


H ESE forſooth are our Sages, and thoſe who 
mult paſs for the only ſhrewd, thinking and 
nquiſitive Men of the Age ; and ſuch, as by a long 


and euere, and profound Speculation of Nature, have 
and Wcdeem'd themſelves from the Pedantry of bein 
will Conſcientious, and living virtuouſly ; and from fuck 
le- ©1d-faſhion'd Principles and Creeds, as tie up the. 
ak; Minds of ſome narrow-ſpirited, uncomprehenſiue Tea- 
for- ots, who know not the World, nor underſtand that 
m- Me only is the truly wiſe Man, who per fas & nefas, 
eſh- Wects as much as he can. | 

1ilty WW The Atheiſt will find, that as long as Reaſon 
hen cceps her ground, Religion neither can, nor will 


Poſe hers ; and for the ſenſual Epicure, he will alſo 
ind, that there is a certain living Spark within him, 
SSvhich all the Drink he can pour in, will never be 
ble to quench, or put out; nor will his rotten abu- 


3 
8 * 


ed Body have it in its Power to convey any putri- 


E it 1 a : k s 

\ded Ming, conſuming, rotting Quality to the Soul. No, 
ughs, K here is no Drinking, or Swearing, or Ranting, or 
nful F/uxing a Soul out of its Immortality. 
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(yo) 
Of Cbriſt's calling his Diſciples not Servants lu a 


Friends. | 


Qt here the aſcent and progreſs of Chriſt's Love 
For, if we conſider Man in ſuch a loathſome and 

rovoking Condition, as his fallen State; was it not. 

ove enough that he was ſpared and permitted to en- 
Joy a Being? Since not to put a Traitor to Death i; 
2 ſingular Mercy. But then, not only to continue] 
his Being, but to adorn it with Privilege, and from 
the Number of Subjects to take him into the Reti- 
nue of Servants, this was yet a greater Love. For, eve- 
ry one that may be fit to be tolerated in a Princes 
Dominions, is not therefore fit tobe admitted into? 
his Family; nor is any Prince's Court to be commen- 
ſurate to his Kingdom: But then further to advance 
him from a Servant to a Friend; from only living in! 
his Houſe, to lying in his Boſom : This is an In-“ 
ftance of Favour above the rate of a created Good- | 
neſs, an Act for none but the Son of God, who i 
came to do every Thing in Miracle, to love Super- 
naturally, and to pardon Infinitely, and even to 
lay down the Sovereign, while he aſſumed the S- 
ViOur, 1 

He that denies himſelf an immediate Acceſs to 
Chriſt, affronts him in the great Relation of 4 
Friend, and as opening himſelf both to our Perſons, 
and to our Wants, with the greateſt Tenderneſs, 
and the freeſt Invitation. 

How ready. was Chriſt while he was yet upon 
Earth, to excuſe and cover his Diſciples Infirmi- 
ties, at the laſt and bittereſt Scene of his Lite, 
when he was ſo full of Agony and Horror, upon the 
approach of a diſmal Death, and ſo had moſt need 
of the Refreſhments of Society, and the friendly aſ- 
ſiſtance of his Diſciples ; and when alſo he deſired i 
no more of them, but only for a while, to fit up 

anc 
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- ind pray with him. Yet they, like Perſons wholly 
S Ut FE .ntouch'd with his Agonies, and unmov'd with his 
Paſſionate Entreaties, forget both his and their own 
Mares, and ſecurely ſleep away all Concern for him, 
r themſelves either. Now, what a fierce and ſar- 
aſtick Reprehenſion may we imagine this would 
Shave drawn from the Friendſhips of the World that 
Act but to an human pitch! And yet, what a gen- 
le one did it receive from Chriſt in Matt. 26. 40. 
No more, than what could you not watch with me for 
Jan Hour? And when from this Admonitton, they 
took only occaſion to redouble their Fault, and to 
Wſlcep again; ſo that, upon a ſecond and third Ad- 
monition, they had nothing to plead for their un- 
ſeaſonable Drowzineſs ; yet then Chriſt, who was 
the only Perſon concern'd to have reſented, and 
aggravated this their unkindneſs, finds an extenua- 
tion for it when they themſelves could not. The 
JF Spirit indeed is willing, (ſays he) but the Fleſh is weak. 
s if he had ſaid, I know your Hearts, and am ſatisfied 
of your Affection, and therefore accept your Will, and 
compaſſionate your Weakneſs, So benign, ſo gracious 
is the Friendſhip of Chriſt, ſo anſwerable to our 
Wants, ſo ſuitable to our Frailties. Happy that 
Man who has a Friend to point out to him the 
perfection of Duty, and yet to pardon him the 
"IF lapſes of his Infirmity. | 
Where our Heart does but relent, Chriſt's melts ; 
where our Eye pities, his Bowels yearn. How ma- 
ny Frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmother? How 
many Indignities does he paſs by? And, how ma- 
ny Affronts does he put up at our Hands, becauſe 
his Love is invincible, and his Friendſhip un- 
IX changeable ? He rates every Action, every ſinful 
lafirmity with the allowances of Mercy; and never 
W weighs the Sin, but together with it he weighs the 
force of Inducement ; how much of it is to be at- 
tributed to Choice, how much to the Violence of 
| Tempta- 


mT 'h tt bi {1648 


let ſuch a thing go out of his own Heart, had he f 


— 
* 


1 „ | a 
Temptation, to the Stratagem of the Occaſion; 
and the yielding Frailties of weak Nature. 


This Happineſs, does Chriſt vouchſafe to all his [ 
That as a Saviour he once ſuffered for them, ani 


that as 2 Friend, he always ſuffers with them. - 
A Boſom-Secret and a Boſom-Friend are uſually|l + 
put together. And that from Chriſt to the Soul is not d 


only Kindneſs but alſo Honour and Advancement, 
tis for him to vouch it one of his Privy-Council. No- 
thing under a Jewel is taken into the Cabinet. A Se.. 
cret is the Apple of our Eye, it will bear no touch not. 
approach, we uſe to cover nothing but what we ac 
count a Rarity; and therefore to communicate 2 
Secret to any one, is to exalt him to one of the 
Royalties of Heaven. For none knows the Secrets 
of a Man's Mind, but his God, his Conſcience 
and his Friend. Neither would any Prudent Man 


n þ 


not another Heart beſides his own to receive it. 

There are ſome Paſſages of Man's Affairs that. 
would quite break a ſingle Underſtanding. So ma- 
fy Intricacies, ſo many Labyrinths are in them, i 
that the ſuccours of Reaſon fail, the very Force and 
Spirit of it being loſt in an actual Intention, ſcat- 3 
ter d upon ſeveral claſhing Objects at once, in which i 
Caſe the interpoſal of a Friend, is like the ſupply of 
a freſh Party to a beſeiged ycilding City. f 
That which lies in 'a Man's Boſom ſhould be 
dear to him, but that which lies within his Heart 
ſhould be much dearer. 
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Of the Guilt ariſing from our taking Pleaſure in 
other Men's Sins, and committing the ſame. i 


MI may ſometimes do as well as ſpeak Con- 
| traditions. AIDE | 

Nothing under a total thorough Change will ſut- 
fiee, Neither Tears nor Trouble of Mind, — 
goo 
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along good Deſires, nor Intentions; nor yet the Relin- 
IX auiſhment of ſome Sins, nor the Performance of 
his = good Works will avail any Thing, but a zew 


ande Creature. A Word that comprehends more in it, 


than Words can well expreſs, and perhaps after all 


ua thiat can be ſaid of it, never thoroughly to be un- 
is note derſtood by what a Man hears from others; but 
cnt FE what he muſt feel within himſelf. & 
No- Nor to do Euil, is much better than the ſharpeſt 
A. Sorrow for having done it; and to do good, is better 
h not. and more valuable than bot. | 


SQ 


e ac When a Man has found out Sin in his Actions, let 
gee him reſolutely arreſt it there; but let him alſo pur- 
the 


ſue it home to his Inclinations, and diſlodge it 
thence, otherwiſe it will be all to little Purpoſe : For 
the Root being ſtill left behind, it is odds but in 


crets|x 
ience 


Man Time it will ſhoot out again. $ 
id he Penitential Sorrow muſt force and make its way 
into the very inmoſt Corners and Receſſes of the 
that Soul. It muſt ſhake all the Powers of Sin, producing 
ma- in the Heart ſtrong and laſting Averſions to Evil, 
hem, and equal Diſpoſitions to Good; but the putting 
and the Finger in the Eye, and whimpering out a few 
ſcat- melancholy Words, carry us not ſo far, let it expreſs 
hich BF itſelf never ſo loudly and paſſionately, and diſcharge 
y of itſelf in never ſo many Showers of Tears, and Vo 

lies of Sighs; yet by all this, it will no more purge 
1 be a Man's Heart, than the 'waſhing of his Hands can 
leart cleanſe the Rottenneſs of his Bones. | 


= Prayer is that by which a Man engages all the 
Auxiliaries of Omnipotence itſelf againſt his Sin; 
and is fo utterly contrary to, and inconſiſtent with | 
it, that the ſame Heart cannot long hold them 
both, but one muſt ſoon: quit Poſſeſſion of it to the 


on- | other; and either Praying make a Man leave off 
gat Sinning, or Sinning force him to leave off Praying. 
ther "2 of 
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flectien of Souls, and the richeſt and higheſt 


AlimentofrGrivcorindbe-who faſtt ſot the fake n 


Religion, Hungers and Thirſts after Righreauſmeſs, 
without a Metaphor. un 
Whoſdever appranched the Altar with Bowels ſo 


ſhur up, 'as. to leave nothing behind him there for 


the Poor, ſhall be ſure to carry ſomet hing away with 
— er hes _ 1 go him but Uttle good. 
of Reading: and Meditation. 
HEI are 2 * af. ſo near an "Jmpert, to the: 
Well-being of the Soul, that the proper Of- 
fice of Reading is to take in its ſpiritual Food, and 
of Meditation to dige itt. 


The i chuſes follows and embrices Things 
evil ah&ideſtrudtive 5 but it. is becauſe the Under- 


ſtanding: firſt tells it, Phat they are good ani whole- 


ſomes) and fit to be choſen hy it. One Man gives a- 
nother à Cup of Poiſon: a- Thing as terrible as 


Death; but at the fame time he tells him, That it 
is a Cordial, and ſo he drinks it off and dies. 


«Good and Evil are in Morality as the Eaſt and | 


Weſt are in the Frame of the World; feunded in, 


and divided by that fix d and unalterable. Situation, 


which. they have reſpectively in the whole Body of 
the Univerſe: Or as the Right Hand is diſcrimina- 
ted from the Left, by a. natural, neceffary, and ne- 


verto- be confoundeu Diſſt inctiòn. it} 21 
Words are the Signs and Symbols of T bings; and | 


as iti Accounts Cyphers and Figures pais for real 


Sums, ſo in the Gburſe of Humane Affairs, Words 


ang: Names pals for Thivgs themſelves. 
U ud 
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ze Generality of Mankind are whotly-and abſo- 
I Jntely governed by Wordt and Names; without, nay 
for the moſt part, againſt thoiKnowledge Men have 
of Things: The Multitude or common Rdur like: 
a Drove of Sheep, or an Herd of Oxen, may be: 
managed- by 'any Noiſe or Cry, which their Drivers: 

090 n +5, am tA age had 


* * 


ſhall accuſtom; them to.. % e ien ee 
He who will ſet up for-a- skilful Manager of the 
Rabble, ſo long as they have but Ears to hear, netd 
never inquire - whether chey have any Under ftanding 
whereby to judge; but with two or three popular 
empty Words, ſuch as Popery and Superſtition, Kight: 
of the Subject, Liberty of Conſcience, Lord Jeſus _ 
well tuned and humour'd,” may whiſtle them back=— 
wards and forwards, upwards and downwards till 
he a and get up upon their Backs when he 
„ 35 COLPOOURDEATA MOMS 217 3527711 32908 
Take any Paſſion of the Soul of Man, while it is 
Predominant, and a-float, and juſt in the Critical; 
Height of it, nick it with ſome lucy or unlut h 
Word, and you may as certainly over- rule it to your 
own Purpoſe, as a Spark of Fire falling upon Gun- 
Powder will infallibly blow it up. 0 n 
Many Inſtances might be given in which Men 
Shave much more caſily pardon'd ill Things done, 
than ill Things /aid againſt them: Such a peculiar. 
Rancour and Venom do they leave behind them in 
Mens Minds; and ſo much more poiſonouſly and 
incurably does the Serpent bite with his Tongue than 
ie ga, 0 7 nnen on vd 2 


e- 8 Of Hattery. | | 
ad FA O it is, That though Men know themſelyes ut 
2al 2 terly void of thoſe Qualities and Perſections, 
ds dich the impudent Sycophant, at the ſame Time 


iiber to them, and in his Sleeve laughs at them for 
lieving; nay, though they know that the Flatterer 
= L s himſelf 
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(7965), 
kimſelf knows the Falſhood of his own Flatteries, 
yet they {wallow the fallacious Morſel, love the Im- 
poſtor, and with both Arms hug the Abuſe; and 
that to ſuth a Degree, that no Offices of Friendſhip, 
no real Services, ſhall be able to lie in the Balance 
againſt thoſe luſcious Falſhoods which Flattery ſhall 
feed the Mind of a Fool in Power with; the Sweetneſs 
of 1 infinitely ovexcomes the Subſtance of the 
„ other. e mn nel Dt. 599A 
r None are or can be welcome to ſuch as give way 
. to Flattery, but thoſe who ſpeak Paint and Waſ) ; 
for that is the Thing they love, and no wonder, ſince 
It 1s the Thing they bl. 
There are always a:ſort of Men in the World 
(whom others have an Intereſt to ſerve by) who had. 
rather a great deal be pleaſed than' be fafe ; Strike 
them under the fth Rib, provided at the ſame Time 
you kiſs them too, as Joab ſerved Abner, and you 
may both deſtroy them, and oblige them too. 
It is not always obvious to diſtinguiſn between an 
Act eee. and an Act of Prodigality ; be- 
teen an Act of Courage, and an Act of Raſhneſs; 
an Act of Puſillanimity, and an Act of great Mo- 
deſty or Humility; and ſome have had the good 
Luck to have their very Dulneſs dignified with the 
Name of Gravity, and to be ng ſmall Gainers by the 
Miſtake. 5 as 
Nature has manifeſtly contrived Things ſo, that 
the Vulgar, and the Many, are fit only to be bid or | 
driven, but by no Means fit to guide gr dired 
— 
Truth ſcorns to be ſeen by Eyes too much fixed 
upon inferior Objects. It lies too deep to be fetch'd 
up with the Plopgh, and too cloſe to be beaten our 
with the Hammer. It dwells not in — or Work- 
houſes, nox, till the late Age, was it ever knqwn, that Wl 
any one ſerved ſeven Years to a Smith dr Taylor WW 
that he might at the End thereof proceed Maſter a 
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ny other Arts, but ſuch as thoſe Trades taught him: 
nd much leſs that he ſhould commence Doctor, or: 
WDirinc from the Shop-board, or the Anvil; or from 
hiſtling to a Team, come to preach to a Con- 
| gregation. IHE 155414 oo ' 2 
All Deception! in the Courſe of Life, is indeed: 
Wothing elſe but 4 Lie reduced to Praffice, and Fal- 
mood paſſing from Words into Things. W's 
= 1s a Man unfortpnate in Marriage? Still it is be- 
auſe he was deceived, and put his Neck into the 
nare, before he put it into the Toke, and ſo took 
What fer Vertue and Affection, which was nothing 
ut Vice in a Diſguiſe, and a Deviliſh Humour un- 
der a demure Look. Is he again unhappy and cala - 


nicous in his Friendſhip > Why in this alſo, it is be- 


Wcauſc he built upon the Air, and trod upon a Quick- 
Wand, and took that for Kindneſs and Sincerity, 
Wwhich was only Malice and Deſign, ſeeking an Op- 
Wportunity to ruin him effectually, and to over- turn 
bim in all Nis Intereſts by the ſure, but fatal Handle 


Pot his own good. Nature and Credulity. And laſt- 


ly, Is a Man betrayed, loſt and blown up by ſuch 
Agents and Inſtruments, as he imploys in his great- 
Welt and neareſt Concerns? Why ſtill the Cauſe of it 
is from this, That he miſplaced. his Confidence, 
took Hypocriſy for Fidelity, and ſo relied upon 
the Services of a Pack of Villains, who deſigned no- 
thing but their own Game, and to Stake him, while 
they played for themſelyes. (mt the 1 

A blind Guide is certainly a great Miſchief, but 


. 
* 
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againſt which no Vertue is 2 Defence, no Innocence 
a Security: For as by Hlatiery a Man is ufuayf 
brought to his Boſom to his Mortal Enemy 
o by Detraftion; and a ſlanderous Report of Ver 
"ig he is often brought to ſhut the — even to 
his beſt and trueſt. Friends. In both Caſes he re- 
ceives a fatal Blow, ſince: that which lays a Man o- 
n to an Enemy, and that which ſtrips him of aff 
riend, equally attacks him in all thoſe Intereſts, 
that are capable of being nere the ones and 
ſupported by the other. a 
Good itſelf can. do no good white ir paſſes" for zi 
vil; and an [honeſt Man is in ollect aſeleſs, While he - 
is accounted a Knaye: * | 2 0. 1 
Evil ſpeaking is a Weapon formed? in Hell, 2nd . 
formed by the prime Artificer, and Engineer of alli 
Miſchief, frog vil z and none but that God who 4 
knows all Things, and can do all 3 can Pro 
rect rhe beſt of Men ogaiait 1691. ain: | 


* 21. . ' 


- ' E Of the Senſe of Gord and Evil, 


Soogh Sid offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing ng and 
© ahring a Dreſs at firſt,” yet the Remorſe and 
e Regrets of the Soul upon the Commiſſion of 
; infnitefp over! balance thoſe faint and tranſient 
Gratifications'it affords the Senſes ; fo that upon the 
whole Matter, the Sinner, even Ir his higheſt Pitch 
of Enjoyment, is not e with it ſo much, but 

he is affliẽted more. And as long as theſe in ward 
Rejolts and Recoilings of the Mind continue (which 
they will certainly do for a conſiderable Part of 2 
Man's Life) the Sinner will find his Accounts of 
Pleaſure very poor and ſhort, being ſo mixed, and 
indeed over-done with the contrary Im reflions, 2 
Trouble upon his Mind, that it is but à bitter 
at bed; ws the dar dee of f che berpent do; by 
| 192 PRE 2007432 ng 
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ence, mcans; make amerids for the _—_ and. Foiſon 
ualyf his Sting 1% A 
my; 1+ is hardly imaginable chat one flould be'delighs 
Ver- id wich a Sin at ſecond Hand, till he has known it 


en to che ft. Delight is the natural Reſult of Practice 
er- E xperiment, and when it flows from any Thing 
an 9 , ſo far it recedes from Nature: None look with 
of a 


ch Pleaſure upon the Works of Art, as theſe ' 
0 are, Artiſts themſelves : They are therefore their 
elight; beeauſe they were heretofore their Imploy- 
ent, and they love to ſee ſuch: Things, becauſe 

ey once loved to do them. 

We muſt know, That God has ſet 2 Saming Sword, 

t only before Paradiſe, but before Hell itſelf, to 
2p; Men out of. this as well as out of the other: 
d Conſcience is the Angel into whoſe Hands the 
ord is put. But if now the Sinner ſhall not only 
eſtle with this Angel, but throw him too, and win 
compleat à Victory over his Conſcience, that all 
fc Conſiderations ſhall be able to ſtrike no Ter- 
r into his Mind, lay no Reſtraint upon his Luſts, 
Controul upon his Appetites; he is certainly toe 


reſts, 0 
p4 _ 


Jl E. 
ile he | 


„and : 
of a 
1. 0 


pro- . 


> and 


ong for the Means of Grace, and his Heart lies 
e and n like a broad and high Road for all the San. and 
on of . in the World freely to paſs through, - + 
nfient r is generally the Property of an old — 0 


Yr the d a Delight in reviewing his own Villanies in the 


Pitch ice of other Men; to ſee his Sin and himſelf 

1, but it were) in Reverſion ; and to find a greater Sa- | 

ward faction in beholding him, who ſucceeds bim in 

which Vice, than him who is to ſucceed him in his 

t of 2 itte. 0: 

its of he Vices of old Abe have in them. the Stiffneſs 


„ and Fo t too: Anh as it is the unfitteſt Time to Learn, 
1 Ede. Unfirneſs of it to ur will be found 

greater.. „Obe bs 90 
old Wreſtler loves to look on and be near the” 
2 * Feebleneſs will not let him offer 1. 
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the Lau, will be ſure to need a ſeconl. 


neſs about him, he promiſes himſelf however, that 


for him by far to haye been unborn; and unbegotten f 
| than to come to ask Bleſſing of thoſe whoſe Conver - 


the corrupt Aﬀe&ions of his Soul, conſider ing ti 
_ Perſon; while we abhor the Crime: It being li 


” 
* 
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the Prize. An old Huntſman finds a Muſick in the 
Noiſe of. Hounds, though he cannot follow the 


Chaſe. An old Drunkard loves a Tavern though] 
he cannot go to it, but as he is ſupported and ed 
by another, juſt as ſome are obſerved to come from 
thence. And an old Wanton wilt be doating up- 
on Women, when he can fcarce ſee them without | 
Spectacles. Cres Of) | eh 
Tis Company only that can bear à Man out in 
an ill Thing and he who is to encounter and fight 


If after all, the Debauchee muſt needs be ſeen, 1 
and took Notice of, with all his Filth and Noiſom- 


it: will be ſome Allay to his Reproach, to be bu 


one of many, to march in a Troop, and by a pre: ö 
poſterous kind of Ambition to be ſeeſ in bad Com- 
FEET Fo 79 
Where 2 Child finds his own Parents to be hi 
Perverters, he cannot be ſo properly ſaid to be 50 
as to be damned into the World; and better were i 


ſation breaths nothing but Contagion and a Curſe 
So impoſſible, and ſo much à Paradox is it, for a0 
Parent to impart to his Child his Bleſſing and hi 
ERGY 0 5:5 ” | 
The Devil can neither Drink, nor Whore, ni 
play the Epicure, though he enjoy the Pleaſures vo 
all theſe at 2 ſecond Hand, and by malicious A» 
pfobation. r; Ol 
When. we ſee a Man over-borne and run down 


Frailty.of Humane Nature, we cannot but pity th 
one ready to drink Poiſon, rather than to die vi 
— woos Page pars oro ed 
ee. (ABER, 

911 
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There is as much Difference between the Plea- 


* . 

B | fare a Man takes in his own Sins, and that which 
web | he takes in other Mens, as there is between the 
Ted Wickedneſs of a Man,' and the Wickedneſs of a 
rom | Devil. 

ub: No Man can be ſo much a Swine as to be al- 


ways pouring in, but in the Compaſs of ſome Years, 
he will drown his Health, and his Strength, in his 
own Belly ; and after all his drunken Trophies, at 


ger length drink down himſelf too: And that certainly 
"BY will and muſt put an End to the Debauch. 

br, ; Of taking Pleaſure in other Mens Sins. 

, thai 


this Means there is a kind of Tranſmigrati- 
on of Sins, much like that which Pythagoras 
held of Souls ; ſuch a one to be ſure it is, as makes 
a Man, not only (according to the Apoſtle's Phraſe) 
a Partaker of other Mens Sins, but alſo a Deriver of 
the whole entire Guilt of them to himſelf; and yet 
ſo, as to leave the Committer of them as full of 
Guilt, as he was before. It is a Collection of the 
Guilt of a long and numerous Train of Villanies, 
the Compendium and Sum Total of ſeveral parti- 
cular Impieties, all united and caſt up into one. It 
is (as it were) the very Quinteſſence and Sublima- 
tion of Vice, by which (as in the Spirit of Liquors) 
che Malignity of many Actions is contracted into 


vere il 
egottel, | 
onver- 
Curſe 
for ani 
and hi 


re, no little Compaſs, but with a greater Advantage of 
3 trength and Force by ſuch a Contraction. In a 
us A word, It is the Wickedneſs of a whole Life, diſ- 

i , Wharging all its Filth and Foulneſs into this one 
lown nn Quality, as into a great Sink or common Shore: 
ring n ; 0 that nothing is, or can be, ſo properly and 
pity a Weniticantly called the very Sinfulneſs of Sin, as this. 
ing u A Man's Judgment or Conſcience, 1s the great 


die wu 


ry 


8 pring of all his Actions; and conſequently to cor- 
"mY ei e * krupt 
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all that he does. 


rit of God to all that he does, or deſires, Sur-naming 


bid him Sin if he can. | 


the Apoſtle ſays) being dead yet ſpeakerh. He Sins in 


bring any Man of Senſe to love an Alehouſe; in- 


1 495 0 $ 2 ) 
rupt or pervert this, is to derive a Contagion upon 
Let a Man have but Impudence and Wickedneſs 
enough to Libel his Maker, and to entitle” the Spi- 


his own Inclinations and Appetites (though never 
ſo irregular and impure) the Holy Ghoſt, and you 
may upon very ſure Grounds, turn him looſe, and 


Perſwade but a Man that a regenerate Perſon 
may cheat and lie, ſteal, murther and rebel, by 
way of Infirmit), and at the ſame Time you per- 
{wade him alſo; that he may do all this without a- 
ny Danger of Damnation. 43 

He who has vented a pernicious Doctrine, or 

bliſhed an ill Book, muſt know that his Guilt and 

is Life determine not together. No, ſuch a one (as 


his very Grave, corrupts others while he is rotting 
himſelf; and has a growing Account in the other 
World, after he has paid Nature's laſt Debt in this: 
And in a Word, quits this Life like a Man carried 
off by the Plague, who though he dies himſelf, yet 
does Execution upon others, by a ſurviving In- 
ans. i: | | 

One would think, it ſhould be no eaſy matter to 


deed, of ſo much Senſe as Seeing and Smelling a- 
mounts to, there being ſuch ſtrong Encounters of 
both, as wonld quickly ſend him packing, did not 
the Love of Good-Fellowſhip reconcile him to theſe 
Nuſances, and the Deity he ador'd compound fol 
the Homelineſs of the Shrine. nig | 

I doubt not (how much ſoever Knaves may abu Wl 
Fools with Words for a Time) but there will come 
2 Day, in which the moſt active Papiſts will be 
found under the Puritan Mask ; in which it will 1 105 
PEar, That the Conventicle has been the Jeſuit 9 


g 
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feſt Kennel; and the Papiſts themſelves, as well as 
the Fanaticks, have been Managers of all thoſe 
monſtrous Out-cries againſt Popery, to the Ruin of 
thoſe Proteſtants whom they moſt hate, and whom 
alone they fear: It being no unheard of Trick for 


ing a Thief, when he is cloſe purſued, to cry out, ſtop 
ver the Thief, and thereby: diverting the Suſpicion from 
you himſelf to get clear away. NI | 
and It is reported of Cæſar, That paſſing, through a 


certain Town, and ſeeing all the Women of it ſtand- 
ing at their Doors, with- Monkeys in their Arms, 
he asked, Whether the Women of that Country u- 
ſed to have any Children or no? Thereby. wittily 
and ſarcaſtically reproaching them, for miſplacing 
that Affection upon Brutes, which could only be- 


„ or come a Mother to her Child: So when we come in- 
and to à great Family or Government, and ſec this Place 
e (as of Honour allotted to a Murtherer, another filled 
ns in with an Atheiſt, or Blaſphemer, and a third with a 
tting filthy Paraſite, may we not as appoſitely and pro- 
other perly ask the Queſtion, Whether there be any ſuch 


Thing as Vertue, Sobriety or Religion, among ſuch 
a People, with whom Vice wears thoſe Rewards, 
Honours and Privileges, which in other Nations 
the common Judgment. of Reaſon awards only to 
the Vertuous, the Sober and Religious. | 

No Man knows at his firft Entrance upon any Sin, 


ter to 

e; in- ho far it may carry him, and where it will ſtop: 
ing -The Commiſſion of Sin being generally like t 
ters of WW 70vring out of Water, which when once poured out, 
id not knovs no other Bounds but to run as far as it can. 
o theſe He that approves, embraces and delights in Sin, 
nd fot as he obſerves it in the Practice of other Men, muſt 


o better than the Devil will let him: In both he 
Nuſt ſubmit to his Meaſures. And, What is this but 
kind of Entrance into, er rather an Anticipation 
pf Hell? What is it but Judgment and Damnation 


g be as bad as the Devil will have him, and can be 


oe). 


already begun ? For a Man in ſuch a Caſe Is as 3 
of it, as if he were actually in the Flames. 

Nothing grows weak with Age, but that which wil at 
length die with Age; which Sin never does. The 
longer a Blot continues, the deeper it ſinks: And 
it will be found a Work: of no {mall Difficulty, to 
diſpoſſeſs and throw out a Vice from that Heart, 
. where long Poſſeſſion begins to plead Preſcription. 
It is naturally impoſſible for an old Man to grow 
young again; and it is next to impoſſible for a de- 
crepid, aged Sinner, to yay a New n and 
be born again. 

If we conſider at what a Rite , Men fir n now- 
a-days, that Man Sin's Charitably who damns no 
D but himſelf: But the other Sort of Sinners, 
who may properly enough be ſaid to People Hell, 
and in a very ill Senſe to bear the Sins of many; as 
they have a Guilt made up of many Guilts, ſo what 
can they reaſonably expect but a Deppation: equi- 
valent to many Damnations. 

Where Greatneſs takes no Delight i in Goodneſs, we 
may be ſure there ſhall be but little Goodneſs ſeen 
in the Lives of thoſe who have ˖ any Intereſt to ſerve 
by ſuch an one's Greatneſs : For take any illuſtrious 
potent Sinner, whoſe Power is wholly employ'd to 
ſerve his Pleaſure, and whoſe chief Pleaſure is to ſec 
others as bad and wicked as himſelf, and there is no 
Queſtion; but in a little Time, he will alſo make 
them ſo, and his Dependanes 2 quickly become 
his Proſelite.. 

Thoſe who by the Majeſty, fad (as I may ſo ſay) 
9 Prerogative of their Age, ſhould even from 
Youth. into Sobriety, and better Manners, are nov 
ſtriving all they can to imitate and ſtrike in with 
them; and to be * „en, ou they may be 
ut: ro be Fong e 

e ee 1 ! "ix 1 
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Con 


ſure * 8 * 
Of the Idolati f Worſhipping the true God by 
vil at Images, which renders thoſe that do it with- 
The out Excuſe. W lf 
And inne n : 
y, to N any one imagine, That Men of Reaſon 
leart, (meaning the antient Sages and Philoſophers, ubom 
ption. St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans, taxes with Ido- 
grow latry,aud with being inexcuſable) who had their Sen- 
a de- les quick, and their Wits and Diſcourſe entire, could 


take that Image or Statue which they fell down be- 
fore to be a God? Could they think that to be infi- 
Wie and immenſe, the Ubiquity of which they could 


5 and b 


now- 

ns no rhruſt into a Corner of their Cloſet? Or could they 
ancrs, Nconceivę that to be Eternal, which a few Days be- 
Hell, 


fore they had ſeen a Log, or a.rude Trunk, 'and 
perhaps the other Peice of it a joint Stool in the 
Workman's Shop? The Ground and Reaſon of all 
Worſhip is an Opinion of Power and Mil in the 
Perſon. worſhipped,. to anſwer. and ſupply our De- 
ſires, which he cannot . poſſibly do, unleſs he firſt 


; As 
what 
equi- 


, we 


$ ſeen apprehend them; But can any Man, who is Maſter 
ſerve Not Senſe himſelf, believe the rational Heathen ſo 
trious Mvoid of it, as to think that thoſe Images could ful- 


fil the Petitions, which they could not hear, pity the 
Wants they could not ſee, do all Things when they 
could not ſtir a Hand or a Foot? 'Tis impoſſible 
they ſhould ; but it is alſo certain, That they were 
Idolaters, ſinking into the meaneſt and moſt ridiculous 
Winſances of Idolatry, even ſo far as to worſhip the 
great God: under the Form of. Beaſts and. creeping 
Things; to adore Eternity and Immenſity in a Brute, 
or in a Plant, or ſome viler Thing, bowing down 


yd to 
to ſee 
js no 
make 
ecome 


o (ay) 
frown 


as 1 : | 6 ' ö . 
1 with hk in their Adoration, to ſuch Things, as they could 
ray be Wcarce otherwiſe haye bowed down to take up: Nay; 


ad to rear Temples, and make Altars to Fear, 
+ and Revenge, there being ſcarce a corrupt Pal- 
ef the Mind, or a Diſtewper of the Body, bur 


9 what 
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what they worſhip'd : So that it could not be ey. | 
pected, That * ſhould ever Repext of thoſe Sin; | A 
which they thought fit to-Deify, nor mortify thot He 
corrupt Affections to which they aſcribed a kind of iſic 
Divinity and Immortality. arl 
How will theſe Men anſwer for x $6 Sins, who | 
ſtand thus condemn'd for their Devotions ? | 
The Principles by which they walked, were fi 
much below' thofe by which they judged, as then 
Feet was below their Head: By the one they loo 
2 5 while they placed the other in the Din] 
heir Writings ſhew what raiſed and ſublime No. : 
tions they had of the Divine Nature, while they 
3 loyed their Reaſon about that glorious Objes 
what excellent Diſcourſes of Vertue and Mora 
lity: the ſame Reaſon enabled them to furniſh the 
World with: But when they came to tranſcribe the 
Theories into Practice; one { apy to be of no other 
Uſe to them ar all, but anly to reproach them fol 
the others:* ©; | 
Nothing i is more em from Vecperſence, Thai 
it the not uſing or employing any Faculty or 
Fower of the Body or Soul, does inſenſibly weak-| 
en and i impair that Faculty: As a Sword, by long 
Jying ſtill, will contract a Ruft, which ſhall not onljl 
eface its Brightneſs, but by Degrees alſo conſume 
its very Subſtance ; doing nothing, naturally Ends 
in being nothing. 
It holds in all operative principles whatſoever, 
but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to Morality; in 
which not to. proceed, is certainly ro go backward, 


1 


\ 
10 
e: 


there being uo third Eſtate between not advancing and Pon 
retreating in a vertuqus Courſe. Growth is of the 
very Eſſence, and Nature of fome Things. To 4% 
and to thrive, is all one with them, and they or bt nol 2 
middle Seaſon between their Spring and their Fall. k 

Never was any * * eren really good only Wil 
151 it felt. | 
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Sim Amongſt the Gentiles, the Laws themſelves were 
hol ne greateſt Offenders. They made little or no Pro- 
d o ion for Vertue, but very much for Vice; for the 
arly and univerſal Practice of Sin, had turn d it in- 
o a Cuſtom, and Cuſtom, eſpecially in Sin, quickly 
pafled into Common Law. I 1 
That which ſtops a Man's actual Breathing very 


S a 

bei png, will in the Iſſue take away his very Power of 
ok (Breathing too. To hide one's Talent in the Ground, 
Din s to bury it, and the Burial of a Thing, either finds 
Nor ad, or will quickly make it ſo. . | 
they It has been always the Practice of the governing 
ea; eat of all Religions, to keep the People in as 


Froſs Ignorance as poſſibly they could; for the Hea- 


the hen Impoſtors uſed it before the Chriſtian Impoſtors 
the ook it up and improv'd it: Si Populus decipi wult 
ther Vecipiatur, was always a Gold and Silver Rule among 
for rhem all; tho' the Pope's Legate firſt turn'd it into a 


genediction: And a very ſtrange one it was, and e- 
z0ugh (one would think) to have made all that heard 
t to look about them, and begin to bleſs themſelves - 
or as Demetrius, a great Maſter in ſuch Arts, told 


ons is fellow Artiſts, Acts 19. 25. It was by this Craft 
hat they got their Wealth; ſo long Experience has 
ime Wound it true of the unt hinking Mobile, that the cloſer 
nd {Whey ſhut their Eyes, the wider they open their 


Hands. | 
When Nature is in the Dark, it will venture to 


nd &omes once to Court and Love a Delufion. 
the Surely it could be no ordinary Declenſion of Na- 
be, ure, that could bring ſome Men, after an ingenu» 
nous Education in Arts and Philoſophy, to place 
. heir ſummum bonum upon their Trenchers, and their 
n moſt Felicity in Wine and Women, and thoſe 


9. as -» OS 


aſts and Pleaſures, which a Swine or a Goat, has 3 
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full and quick a Senſe of, as the greateſt Stateſmay, 


1 
1 


4 


- 


or the beſt Philoſopher in the World. ff i 
It is every whit as irrational for a Sinner to pleadſfi 8 
his Innocence before Omniſcience, as it would be u 
oppoſe his Power to Omnipotence ; however, the laf 
Refuge of a guilty Perſon, is to take Shelter undef 7 
an Excuſe, and ſo to mitigate, if he cannot diverſ 
the Blow. © It was the Method of the Pattern ande 
Parent of all Sinners, Adam, firſt to hide, and tha 
to excuſe himſelf; to wrap the Apple in the Leaves 1 
and to give his Caſe a Gloſs at leaſt, though not 5; 
Defence. But now when the Sinner ſhall be ſtrip- a 
ped of this alſo, have all his Excuſes blown away 
be ſtabbed with his own Arguments, and (as it + 
were) ſacrificed upon that very Altar, which he fled q c. 
to for Succour; this, ſurely, is the Height, and C. ,, 

5 of a forlorn Condition: Yet this was the Caſe ol ;, 
the Malefactors who ſtand here arraign'd in th ;, 
Text (viz. of being without - Excuſe) This was the +, 

Conſummation of their Doom, That they were Per- 4 

ſons not only unfit for a Pardon, but even for: h 


The idolatrous Heathens, and eſpecially the mol 
Learned of them, not being able to charge their J- 
dolatry either upon Ignorance, or Unwillingneſs, wer! 
wholly without Excuſe ; ſo that it is to be teared that 
Averroes had not the right way of Bleſſing himſelt, 
when in Defiance of Chriſtianity, he wiſhed, Sit a. 
nima mea cum Philoſophis. TR ox | 
All the Hope we can have for the Salvation off 
the Heathens, is, That the Goſpel may not be the - 
moſt Limit of the Divine Mercy; but that the Meritso 
Chriſt may over- flow and over-run the Pale of the 
Church ſo as to reach even many of thoſe who lived 
and died invincibly ignorant of him: For admit an 4 
impenitent Heathen to plead, that albeit his Con- ; 
ſcience told him he had ſinned, yet it could not tel 
him that there was any Proviſion of Mercy for hin 
24k 4 , upon * 


An 
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upon his Repentance. He knew not whether A- 
mendment.of Life would be accepted after the Law 
was once broke, or that there was any other Righ- 
teouſneſs to attone, or Merit for him, but his own. 


The Difference between . a*Heathen and a Chri- 
ſtian, in a State of Impenitence, 


: O EKriſtian who has been taken into the 
ve Arms of a better Covenant, and grown up 
us 1 in the Knowledge of a Saviour, and the Doctrine 

of Faith and Repent ance, from dead Works, can 
ſpeak ſo much as one plauſible Word for his Impe- 
dug nitenee: And therefore it was ſaid of him, who 
came to the Marriage Feaſt without a Wedding Gar- 
ment, that being charged, and apprehended for it, 
zh, he Was Speechlaſs, {truck with Shame and Si- 
lence, the proper Effects of an over-powering Guilt, 
too MHanifeſt to he denied, and too groſs to be defen- 
ded. His Reaſon deſerted, and his Voice failed 
him, finding himfelf arraigned, convicted and con- 
demn'd in the Court of his own Conſcience. 


Of Sacramental Preparation. 


EN muſt not think that the Goſpel is all 
made up of Privilege and Promiſe ; but that 
there is ſomething of Duty to be performed, as well 
as of Privilege to be enjoyed. No welcome to 2 
Wedding Supper, without a Wedding Garment ; and 
no coming by a Wedding Garment for nothing. In 
all the Tranſactions between God and the Souls of 
Men, ſomething is expected on both Sides; there 

being a fix'd indifloluble (and in the Language of 
it au che Parable) a kind of Marriage Tye between Duty 


Con- and Privilege, which renders them inſeparable. 
t * None but the Careleſs, and the Confident (and 
im 


| ew arc Confident but are firſt Careleſs) would ruſh: 
J | n rudely 
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rudely into the Preſence of a great Man: And ſhall 
we, in our Applications to the great God, take 
that to be Religion, which the common Reaſon of 
Mankind will not allow to be Manners. The very 
Rule of worldly Ciyility might inſtru& Men how to 
order their Addreſſes tro God: For who that is to 
appear before his Prince, or Patron, would not view 
and review himſelf over and over, with all imagi- 
nable Gare and Solicitude, that there be nothigg 
juitly-offenſive in his Habit, Language or Bchavi- 
our? But eſpecially if he be vouchſafed the Honour of 
his Table, it would be infinitely more abſurd and 
ſhameful to appear foul and ſordid there; and in the 
Dreſs of the Kitchen, 
the Parlour. «6 


I will waſh my Hans in Tunocency (ſays David) aud a 


Jo will I compaſs thine Altar, Pall. 26. 6. and as the 
Apoſtle told the Hebrews, Heb. 13, 10. we alſo, we 
Chriſtians have an Altar as well is they ; an Altar as 
ſacred, an Altar to be approached with as much 
Awe and Reverence; and tho' there be no Fire up- 


on it, yet there is a dreadful one that follows it. & 


Fire that does not indeed conſume the Offering, but 
ſuch an one, as will be ſure to ſeize, and prey upon 
the unworthy Oferer. | 

If the Jews thought the Practice requiſite, (viz. 
of waſhing their Hands, *&c.) before they fat down to 
their own Tables; let us Chriſtians think it abſolute- 


ly neceſſary, when we come to God's Table, not 0 i 


eat till we have waſhed: And, when I have ſaid ſo, 1 
ſuppoſe I need not add, That our waſhing is to be 
like our eating, both of them ſpiritual ; That we are 


to caxry, it from the Hand to the Heart, to improve 
2 Ceremonial Nicety, into a Subſtantial Duty, and the | 


Modes of Civitity, into the Realitizs of Religion. 
As no Man comes with folded Arms to fight or 


wreſtle, nor prepares himſelf for the Battle, as he 


would compoſe himſelf to ſleep; ſo upon a true Eſti- 
* mate 
: * 


receive the Entertainments of 
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mate of Things, it will be found every whit as ab- 
ſurd and irrational, for a Man to diſcharge the moſt 
extraordinary Duty of his Religion, at the Rate of 
an ordinary Devotion: For this is really a Para- 
dox in Practice, and Men may ſometimes ds as well 
as /peak Contradictions, 

A New Creature is a Word that comprehends 
more in it, than Words can well expreſs :. And per- 
haps after all that can be ſaid of it, never throughly 
to be underſtood by what a Man hears from others, 


f but what he muſt feel within himſelf, | 

! The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is originally in- 
e tended g@ preſerve and maintain that Spiritual Life, 
f bvhich we do, or ſhould receive in Baptiſm, or at leaſt 


by a through Conyerſion after it. Upon which Account, 
according to the true Nature and Intent of this Sa- 
crament, Men ſhould not expect Life, but Growth 
from it; and ſee that there be ſomething to be fed, 
before they ſeek out for Proviſion. For the Truth 
is, for any one who is not paſſed from Death to Life, 
nd has not in him that em living Principle, to come 
o this Spiritual Repaſt, is upon the matter, as ab- 
Hurd and prepoſterous, as it he who makes a Feaſt, 
ould ſend to the Graves: and the Church- yards for 
ueſts, or entertain and treat a Corps at a Banquet. 

= Habitual Grace is the Life, and Actual Grace the 
eauty and Ornament of the Sou]; and therefore 


to 

te- t People in this high and great Concern, be but ſo 
to Wilt to their Solas in one much leſs, they never fail 
, I Wb be to their Bodies; in which the greateſt Advan- 


ges of Natural Beauty, make none think the fur- 
are er Advantage of a decent Dreſs ſuperfluous. bg 

ove lk the deepeſt Stateſman ſhould preſume to go to 
uncil immediately from his Cups; or the ableft 
We 2cher, think himſelf fitted to preach, only by 
or Fpping up to the Pulpit; notwithſtanding the Po- 
he of the one, and the Eloquence of the other, 
ſti-¶ Ey may chance to get the * Character of bold Fools 


| | 1 2 for 
1 
3 
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for venturing, whatſoever good Fortune may bring 
them off. „ N 
The bare Nature and Eſſential Form of Fire, will en- 
able it to burn; but there mult be an enlivening Breath 
of Air beſides, to make it flame. A Man has the ſame 
Strength, Sleeping and Waking, but while he ſleeps, it 
fits him no more for Buſineſs, than if he had none. Nor | 
is it the having of Wheels and Springs, though never ſo | 
curiouſſy Wrought and artificially Set, but the Wind- 
ing of them up, that muſt give Motion to the Watch: 
The Caſe is much che ſame in Spirituals. For Grace 
in the Soul, while the Soul is in the Body, will al- 
ways have the ill Neighbourhood of ſome Remainders 
of Corruption; which though they do not conquer 
and extinguiſh, yet will be ſure t& flacken and allay i 
the Vigour and Briskneſs of the renewed Principle; 
ſo that when this Principle is to engage in any great 
Duty, it will need the actual Intention, the parti- 
cular Streſs and Application of the whole Sou}, to] 
diſencumber and ſet it free, to ſcour off its Ru 7 
and remove thoſe Hindrances, which would other- 
wiſe clog and check the Freedom of its Operations. 
Nothing in Nature can be more grievous, and of- 
fenſive to a Sinner, than to look into himſelf; and 
generally what Grace requires, Nature is moſt a- 
verſe. It is indeed as offenſive, as to. rake into | 
Dunghillz as grievous as for one to read over hi 
Debts, when he is not able to pay hem; or for 
Bankrupt to examine and look into his Accounts 
which at the ſame Time that they acquaint, mul 
needs allo upbraid him with his Condition. 
«Nothing can well be imagined more painful, thai 
to probe and ſearch a purulent old Sore to the Bor 
tom; but for all that, the Pain muſt be endured, oi 
no Cure expected. And Men certainly have ſur 
their Reaſon to very groſs, low, and abſurd Cor 
ceptions of God, when in the matter of Sin, th 
can make falſe and ſhott Reckonings with Him 10 Y 
Hs . rico 
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WT their own Hearts; For can they imagine that God 
| has therefore forgot their Sins, becauſe they are not 
willing to remember them? Or will they meaſure 
his Pardon by their own Oblivion? What pitiful Fig- 
leaves, what ſenſleſs and ridiculous Shifts are theſe, 
not able to Silence, and much leſs ſatisfie an accu- 
ſing Conſcience. __ 

We may with great Aſſurance conclude, That he 
who is not frequently upon his Knees, before he comes 
to that Holy Table, kneels to very little Purpoſe 
when he 1s there. | 
Let the Body be called in as an Aſſiſtant to the Soul, 
and Abſtinence and Faſting added to promote and 
heighten her Deyotions. Prayer is a kind of JWreſt- 
ling with God, and he who would win the Prize at 
that Exerciſe, muſt be ſeverely dieted for that Purpoſe. 

Wrath and Envy, Malice and Backbiting, and the 
like, are direct Contradictions to the Spirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, and fit a Man for the Sacrament, juſt as 
much as a Stomach over-flow'd with Gall, would 
help him to digeſt his Meat. When I conſider the 
pure and and bleſſed Body of our Saviour, paſſing 
through the open Sepulchre of ſuch a Throat, into the 
noiſome Receptacle of his boiling, fermenting 
Breaſt ; it ſeems to me a lively, but ſad Repreſenta- 
tion of _ being firſt buried, and then deſcending 
into Hell. Let this Diabolical Leaven therefore be 
purged out; and while ſuch pretend to be cleanſing 
their Hearts, let them not forget to waſh their 
Mouths too. 
| While a Man is engaged in any ſinful Purpoſe, 

through the Prevalence of any Paſſion ; during the 
Continuance of that Paſſion, he fully appreves of 
whatſoever he is carried on to do in the Strength of 
it; and judges it under his preſent Circumſtances, 
the beſt and moſt rational Courſe that he can take : 
Thus we ſee when Jonas was under the Paſſion of 


er, and God asked him, Y/bether he did well 19 
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ze angry! He anſwer'd, I do well to be angry, even un, 
to Death, Jonas 4. 9. | 
Sin taken into the Soul, is like a Liquor poured 
into a Veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſea- 
ons: The Touch and Tincture go together; ſo 
that although the Body of the Liquor ſhould be 
oured out again, yet ſtill it leaves that Twang be- 
&d it, which makes the Veſſel fitter ſor that, than 
for any other: In like manner, every Act of Sin 
Nrangely rransforms, and works over the Soul to its 
own Likeneſs; Sin in this, being to the Soul like 
Fire to combuftible Matter; it aſſimilates before it 
deſtroys it. 19 7 \ bona | 
When the Soul is beaten from its firſt Station, 
and the Mounds and Outworks of Vertue are once 
broken down, it becomes quite another Thing from 
what” it was before. In one ſingle eating of the 
Fobidden Fruit, hen the Act is over, yet the Re- 
liſh remains: And the Remembrance of the firſt Re- 
paſt, is an eaſy Allurement to a ſecond. One Vi- 
nt is enough to begin an Acquaintance; and this 
Point is gained by it, that when the Viſitant comes 
again, he is no more a Stranger. 
This is the Sinner's hard Lot, That the ſame 
Thing which makes him need Repentance, makes 
him alſo in Danger of not obtaining it; for it pro- 
vokes and offends that Holy Spirit, which alone 
can beſtow this Grace: As the ſame Treaſon which 
puts a Traytor in need of his Prince's Mercy, is a 
1 great and juſt Provocation to his Prince to deny it him. 
= It it certainly a miſerable Thing to be forced to 
caſt Lots for his Life, yet in every Sin a Man docs 
the fame for Eternity. »© 
f preventing Grace compar d with pardoning Grace. 
IF Innocence be preferable to Repentance, and 
to be clean, be more deſirable than to be cleasſ- 
4, then ſurely prevention of Sin ought to have the 
pre- 
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recedence of its Pardon. For ſo much of Pre ven- 
jon, ſo much of Innocence, 

Certain it is, that whereſoever it pleaſes God to 
top the Sinner on this fide Hell, how far ſoe ver he 
as been advanced in his way towards it, it is a vaſt 
neffable Mercy; a Mercy as great as Life from the 
Dead, and Salvation to a Man tottering with Hor- 
or upon the very edge and brink of Deſtruction s 
Bat, if more than all this, God ſhall be pleaſed by an 
arly Grace to prevent Sin ſo ſoon, as to keep the 
oul in the Virginity of its firſt Innocence, not taint- 
d with the Dcfires, and much leſs defloured with 
ie formed purpoſe of any thing vile and finful:; 
hat an infinite Goodneſs is this? It is not a con- 
erting, but a crouning Grace, ſuch an one as irradi- 
es, and puts à Circle of Glory about the Head of 
im upon whom it deſcends; it is the Holy Ghoſt 
oming down upon him in the form, of a Dove, and 
ting him Triumphant above the neceſſity of Tears 
1d Sorrow, Mourning and Repentance, the ſad a 
Er- games of a loſt Innocence. 

When Grace keeps a Man fo within his Bougds, 
at Sin is prevented, he certainly knows it to be ſo, 
d ſo rejoices upoty the firm infallible ground of 
enſe and Aſſurance. But on the other ſide, tho? 
race may have reverſed: the condemning Sentence, 
d ſeal'd rhe Sinner's Pardon before God, yet it 
a/ have left no Franſcript of that Pardon in the 


s a rner's Breaſt. The Hand-Mriting againſt him may 
im. cancell d in the Count of Heaven, and yet the In- 
to tment run on in the Court of Conſcience. So that a 
oes an may be ſafe as to his Condition, but in the 


Fan time dark and doubtful as to his Apprehenft- 
. Secure in his Pardon, but miſerable 1 in the Igno- 
Wc: of it; and fo paſſing all his Days in the diſcon- 
Nite uncaſie Viciflitude of Hopes and Fears, at 
th go out of the World, not knowing where he 


8. And what is this bue a black Cloud drawn 
over 


He I w „„ wv. ee» es. too 
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 overalla Man's Comforts? A Cloud, which thougi 


it. The Pardoned Perſon mult not think to ſtand up, 


Bleſſing with Gratitude, receives a Spiritual one with 


ger and Travels; but her Advice which diſarmet 
thoſe high, and affectionate Gratulations from hin 
me this Day from ſhedding Blood, and avenging my je 


with my own Hand. Theſe were his joyful and glo 
rious Trophies; not that he- triumph'd over hu 
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it cannot hinder the ſupporting Influence of Heaven, 
yet will be ſure to intercept the refreſhing Light of 


on the ſame Vantage-Ground with the Innocent 
It is enough that they are both equally: ſafe ; hut it 
cannot be thought, that without a rare Privilege, 


*both can be equally chearful. 


There is no ill thing which a Man does in his Pal. 


ſion, but his Memory will be revenged on him for 


it afterwards. © i 
All Pleaſure ſpringing from a gratify'd Paſſion, 2 
moſt of the Pleaſure of Sin does, muſt needs deter- 
mine with that Paſſion. Tis ſhort, violent and fa- 
lacious; and as ſoon as the Imagination is difabuſed, 
will cettainly be at an end. It is indeed a real Tra- 
pan upon the Reaſon, feeding it with Colours and 


Appearances, inſtead of Arguments, and driving the 


very ſame Bargain which Jacob did with Eſau, 4 
Meſs of Pottage for a Birth-right, a preſent repal 


for a perpetuity. ee | 
A truly Pious Miad, if it receives a Tempord 


Exſtaſie and Tranſport. Dagid, an Heroick In: 
ſtance of ſuch a Temper, overylooks the rich ant 
ſeaſonable Preſent of Abigail, tho*prels'd with Hun- 
his Rage, and, calmed his Revenge, draws fort! 


Bleſſed be thy Advice, and bleſſed be thou, who haſt ke 


Enemies, but that he inſulted over his Revenge, thi 
he eſcap'd from himſelf, and was deliver'd from hi 
n OO I. Mr 3 
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